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READING  AND  THINKING 


GRADE  IV 


K  «  53  MY  SPECIAL  PONY  0  0  0 

Horses  are  friendly  animals.  They  love  a 
SI  cheery  word  and  a  pat  or  even  a  kiss. 

On  our  farm  there  is  a  grey  pony  which  is  my 
special  chum.  We  are  often  sent  out  to  work 
together  :  to  carry  food  to  the  sheep  ;  to  rake  up 
a  hay-field  ;  or  to  do  any  other  work  that  a  girl 
and  a  horse  can  do. 

Sometimes  we  have  our  lunch  in  the  fields. 
I  do  not  share  Tommy’s  lunch,  but  he 
always  wants  to  share  mine. 

He  is  very  fond  of  bread  or  pastry,  but  he  dis¬ 
likes  butter,  jam,  and  cheese.  So  I  have  to  remove 
the  inside  of  a  sandwich  or  scrape  the  butter  off 
the  bread  if  I  want  to  please  him. 

He  loves  an  apple  or  a  carrot.  There  is  always 
one  or  the  other  in  a  pocket  of  my  overalls.  He  does 
not  care  whether  the  apples  are  ripe  or  green  and. 
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sour.  So  at  present  he  gets  the  windfalls  which  I 
pick  up  as  I  pass  through  the  orchard. 

He  likes  sweets.  One  day  I  gave  him  a  large 
piece  of  sticky  toffee,  and  had  a  good  laugh  at  the 
faces  he  made  while  he  was  eating  it. 

Tommy  never  seems  to  tire,  but  just  plods 
along  at  a  steady,  even  rate.  But  he  likes 
to  work  alone.  If  we  put  him  with  another  pony 
or  a  horse  there  is  sure  to  be  trouble. 

I  never  met  such  a  horse  for  getting  untidy.  I 
think  he  would  like  to  change  his  grey  coat  for  a 
brown  one,  for  he  is  always  rolling  about  in  the 
fields  and  making  it  look  brown. 

Perhaps  he  does  this  because  he  likes  me  to 
brush  and  curry  him.  He  shuts  his  eyes  while  I 
am  at  work  on  him  ;  but  if  I  scrape  too  hard  he 
wakes  up,  squeals,  and  bites  the  manger. 

I  hope  he  won’t  make  a  mistake  some  day  and 
bite  me  ! 

NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  words  in  this  lesson  which  are  new 

to  you.  Write  them  down  again  in  A  B  C  order. 

2.  Put  these  words  in  order  so  as  to  make  sense : — 

never  at  rate  steady  along  seems 
tire  a  even  plods  Tommy  to  but 

3.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  manger. 

4.  How  and  why  do  you  curry  a  pony  ? 

5.  Why  did  not  Tommy  share  his  lunch  with  the  girl  ? 

6.  What  is  an  orchard,  and  what  are  windfalls  ? 

7.  Make  a  drawing  of  part  of  an  apple  tree.  (Be  careful 

about  the  shape  of  the  leaf  and  of  the  flowers.) 
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rn  53  rn  53  A  HOME  PICTURE  &  g?  53  53 


One  fine  day  in  early  summer  a  Dutch  artist 
wondered  what  he  should  paint.  So  he 
went  out  into  his  own  court  or  yard  and  looked 
back  at  his  house. 

“  Ah,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  I  will  paint  just 
what  I  can  see  before  me.”  And  here  is  his 
picture.  Let  us  look  into  it  with  a  little  of  the  care 
he  took  in  painting  it. 

HHow  do  I  know  that  it  was  a  fine  day  in 
early  summer  ?  And  why  do  I  say  that  he 
took  very  great  pains  in  making  his  picture  ? 
Look  into  every  corner  and  say  what  you  can  find. 

Are  the  people  who  live  in  this  house  clean  and 
tidy  ?  How  can  you  tell  ?  When  the  window 
shutter  is  closed,  how  is  it  fastened  on  the  inside  ? 
What  do  you  think  the  little  girl  is  doing  and 
saying  ? 

How  can  we  tell  that  this  is  not  a  house  in  our 
own  country  ?  Which  woman  is  nearer  to  you  as 
you  look  at  the  picture  ?  Of  what  use  is  the 
box  against  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  picture  ? 
What  can  be  seen  in  the  bottom  right-hand 
corner  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  broom  has 
been  well  used,  and  why  do  you  think  so  ?  Study 
the  shadows,  and  try  to  find  out  in  which  part  of 
the  sky  the  sun  is  shining. 

Every  brick  is  painted  with  great  care.  Which 
parts  of  the  house  are  made  of  stone  ? 
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Court  of  a  Dutch  House,  paved  with  Bricks. 


( From  the  painting  by  Pieter  de  Hooch  in  the  National  Gallery ,  London.) 


Si  18!  THE  SUN  AND  THE  WIND  H  181 


“  Poof,”  said  the  Wind  to  the  Sun.  “  I  am 
stronger  than  you.” 

“  Are  you  indeed  ?  ”  said  the  Sun,  with  a  broad 
and  pleasant  smile.  “  I  wonder  how  we  could  find 
out  ?  ” 

For  a  time  they  talked  about  it,  the  Wind  in  a 
temper  and  the  Sun  in  a  very  good  humour.  At 
last  the  Sun  looked  out  across  the  broad  plain,  and 
said  slowly, — 

“  Here  comes  a  traveller  who  wears  a  big  cloak. 
Let  us  each  try  to  take  his  cloak  from  him,  and  he 
who  does  so  shall  call  himself  the  stronger.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  the  Wind,  in  a  great  hurry  as 
usual.  “  I  will  try  first.” 

Then  the  Wind  rushed  across  the  plain  to 
meet  the  traveller,  and  blew  at  him  with  all 
his  might.  The  man  wrapped  his  cloak  more 
closely  round  his  legs  and  body. 

The  Wind  blew  harder  and  harder,  so  that  the 
man  was  quite  out  of  breath.  But  he  held  his 
cloak  tightly  with  both  hands,  and  would  not  let 
the  Wind  take  it  from  him. 

“  Now,”  said  the  Sun,  with  his  jolly  smile, 
“  it  is  my  turn.”  Then  he  made  his  warm 
beams  fall  on  the  traveller.  After  a  while  the  man 
was  forced  to  stop  and  take  a  rest. 

The  Sun  shone  brighter  and  brighter,  and  the 

traveller  grew  hotter  and  hotter.  At  last  he  felt 
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so  hot  that  he  had  to  sit  down  by  the  side  of  the 
road. 

The  Sun  went  on  shining  upon  him,  until  in 
the  end  the  man  threw  off  his  cloak.  The  smile 
of  the  Sun  now  seemed  to  be  broader  than  ever, 
and  he  said  to  the  fussy,  angry  Wind — 

“  Learn  from  this  that  gentleness  and  kindness 
often  win  where  force  and  anger  lose.” 

NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1 .  Who  is  strongest  in  this  old,  old  story  ?  Who  is 

weakest  ? 

2.  Let  us  suppose  you  are  an  artist,  and  are  going  to 

make  a  pretty  picture  in  colours  of  the  Traveller, 
the  Sun,  and  the  Wind.  Tell  what  there  would 
be  in  your  picture,  and  the  colour  of  each  thing, 
blow  would  you  show  that  the  Wind  was  there  ? 

3.  If  this  story  were  shown  at  the  picture-theatre,  how 

many  pictures  would  there  be  ? 

4.  Put  these  words  in  their  right  order  : — 

hotter  brighter  the  shone  and 

brighter  hotter  grew  traveller  and 

Sun  and  The 

5.  How  did  this  traveller  get  from  one  place  to  the 

other  ?  How  can  we  travel  from  one  place  to 
another  ? 

6.  What  have  you  noticed  about  the  Sun  ? 

7.  What  have  you  noticed  about  the  Wind  ?  How 

many  kinds  of  wind  are  there  ?  Do  you  like 
any  kind  of  wind  ?  Which  kind  ? 

8.  Pick  out  all  the  names  of  things  in  the  story  and  put 

them  into  ABC  order. 
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Flatford  Mill,  on  the  River  Stour. 

( From  the  painting  by  John  Constable  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.) 
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18!  £!  ^  EDWY  AND  THE  ECHO  £1  K  S3 


il 


In  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  there  was  a 
great  forest  at  Norwood,  near  London,  which 
has  since  been  cut  down.  Near  the  edge  of  this 
forest  lived  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawley,  who  were  very 
rich  and  very  proud. 

They  lived  in  a  large  house  with  many  servants, 
and  they  despised  all  people  who  were  poorer 
than  themselves. 

Most  of  all  they  despised  and  hated  the  gipsies, 
of  whom  there  were  large  numbers  in  the  forest. 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawley  had 
no  children.  Then  a  boy  was  born  whom  they 
named  Edwy.  They  were  very  proud  of  him,  and 
he  grew  up  to  be  a  healthy  little  fellow. 

His  parents  dressed  him  very  finely.  He  had 
a  velvet  cap  with  a  plume  of  feathers  fastened 
with  a  golden  brooch  ;  and  his  clothes  were  made 
of  the  softest  silks  of  many  colours. 

People  who  saw  him  walking  out  with  his 
nurse  would  often  say,  “  Whose  child  is  that  ?  ” 
jHl  One  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawley  came  home 
tsRU  to  find  that  Edwy  was  not  in  the  house. 
Search  was  made  for  him,  but  he  was  not  to  be 
found  anywhere,  and  his  finest  clothes  were 
missing  too.  So  also  was  the  boy’s  nurse. 

People  were  sent  in  all  directions  to  look  for 
him,  but  they  all  came  back  to  say  that  they  could 
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neither  find  nor  hear  of  him.  The  gipsies  were 
asked  about  him,  but  said  they  had  not  seen  him. 

But,  all  the  same,  the  gipsies  had  stolen  him, 
and  he  had  been  taken  away  to  the  west  of  England. 

In  that  part  of  the  country  there  was  a  deep 
river  valley  full  of  trees  and  bushes,  rocks,  caves, 
and  holes. 

Down  in  the  valley  stood  a  small  hut  in  which 
Edwy  was  kept  all  the  winter  among  the  gipsy 
children. 

He  was  stripped  of  his  fine  clothes  and  dressed 
in  rags.  His  fair  hair  was  smeared  with  mud. 
The  gipsies  called  him  Tom,  and  thought  he  would 
forget  his  name  and  his  parents  because  he  was 
so  young. 

But  they  could  not  change  his  love  for  his 
father  and  mother,  nor  could  they  change  his 
voice.  And  when  he  was  left  alone,  he  ran 
about  crying,  “  O  mother,  father,  come  to  little 
Edwy.” 

One  day,  in  the  month  of  May,  Edwy  was 
left  in  the  gipsies’  hut  with  an  old  woman. 


He  fell  asleep,  and  when  he  awoke  he  found  that 
he  was  quite  alone. 

So  he  left  the  hut,  and  went  out  to  the  place 
where  the  river  made  a  waterfall.  As  he  stood 
there  he  looked  up  and  saw  a  great  black  bird 
in  the  air  which  made  a  harsh  sound  as  it  flew 
round  and  round  above  his  head. 

The  child  felt  much  afraid  of  the  high  dark 
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rocks  and  the  great  black  bird,  and  cried  out, 
“  O  mother,  father,  come  to  little  Edwy.” 

He  ran  on  down  the  valley  till  he  came  to  a 
place  where  the  rocks  were  higher  still  on  either 
side.  And  as  he  ran  he  kept  crying,  “  O  mother, 
father,  come  to  little  Edwy.” 


At  last  he  thought  that  some  one  was  answer¬ 
ing  him.  He  cried  the  same  words  again,  and 
some  one  seemed  to  say  after  him,  “  Come — come 
to  little  Edwy.” 

He  shouted  louder,  and  the  voice  replied  in 
a  louder  tone,  but  it  only  spoke  the  last  words  of 
his  cry,  “  Come — come  to  little  Edwy.”  It  was 

the  echo  from  the  rocks  that  was  speaking  to  him. 
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Edwy  was  now  more  afraid  than  ever.  He 
gave  a  loud  cry  of  fear,  and  the  echo  made 
the  same  sound.  Again  and  again  he  shouted 
in  terror,  and  now  the  valley  seemed  to  be  full  of 
cries  of  fear. 

The  child  ran  on  and  on,  crying  out  as  he  ran, 
until  he  came  near  to  the  highroad  which  ran 
past  the  end  of  the  valley. 

At  that  moment  a  fine  carriage  was  coming 
down  this  road  in  which  four  people  were  seated. 

“  Do  you  not  hear  voices  in  the  valley  ?  ” 
said  a  young  man  in  the  carriage. 

“  I  thought  I  did,”  said  an  older  man  who  was 
seated  beside  him.  Then  he  turned  to  the  coach¬ 
man  and  told  him  to  stop  the  carriage. 

They  listened,  and  voices  were  heard  — 
“  Come,  come  to  little  Edwy,”  they  seemed  to 
say. 

“  That  is  the  voice  of  my  child,”  said  one  of 
the  two  ladies  in  the  carriage  ;  and  all  four  stepped 
out  upon  the  grass  by  the  roadway. 

Just  then  a  small,  dirty,  ragged  figure  ran  out 
from  the  valley,  crying,  “  Father,  mother,  come  to 
little  Edwy.”  And  in  a  few  moments  the  child 
was  folded  in  his  mother’s  arms. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1 .  How  would  Edwy  differ  from  a  gipsy  boy  ? 

2.  Why  did  the  gipsies  take  Edwy  away  ? 
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3-  Why  did  the  gipsies  live  in  a  dark  and  lonely  valley  ? 1 

4.  How  did  the  echo  help  in  the  finding  of  the  little  boy  ? 

5.  If  some  one  asked  you  what  an  echo  was,  what  would 

you  say  ? 

6.  Shut  your  eyes  and  think  about  this  story.  Try  to 

imagine  what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawley  looked  like  ; 
what  the  gipsy  camp  was  like  ;  how  Edwy  looked 
when  he  ran  out  of  the  valley.  Tell  what  you 
think  his  mother  said  to  him  when  she  recognized 
him. 


M  m  %£  $£  BROKEN  WINGS  %£  S3  5S  SS 

A  POOR  little  fairy  had  lost  her  way, 

Her  wings  were  drenched  with  the  stinging 
spray, 

And  the  grey  sea-mist  and  the  rain  came  down 
Like  a  beautiful  veil  over  field  and  town. 

The  poor  little  fairy  went  up  the  street, 

And  I  heard  her  voice,  so  soft  and  sweet, 

And  she  sobbed  and  she  sighed,  “  Oh,  children  dear  ! 
Let  me  in,  for  it’s  dark  out  here.” 

But  the  children,  cosily  tucked  in  bed, 

Nodding  and  nodding  each  drowsy  head, 

Whispered,  hearing  her  tap  at  the  pane, 

“  Listen,  then,  to  the  wind  and  the  rain  !  ” 

The  poor  little  fairy  knocked  all  night, 

And  all  in  vain.  When  the  grey  daylight 
Crept  up  at  last  over  field  and  town, 

And  the  stars  went  out  and  the  wind  died  down, 
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And  the  sun  shone  out  across  the  bay, 

And  all  the  children  came  out  to  play, 

They  found  a  butterfly,  crushed  and  dead, 

With  beautiful  wings  of  gold  and  red. 

And  the  children  said,  “  Oh,  poor  little  thing  ! 
That  terrible  storm  has  broken  its  wing  !  ” 

For  they  did  not  know  how  the  fairy  had  cried 
All  night  long  in  the  dark,  outside. 

Thora  Stowell. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  fairy  ?  How  does  it  happen 

that  we  talk  about  fairies  at  all  ? 

2.  How  did  the  fairy  in  this  poem  feel  toward  the 

children  ? 

3.  Tell  about  some  other  fairies  of  whom  you  have 

heard. 

4.  Did  the  children  hear  a  fairy  or  only  a  butterfly 

tapping  at  the  pane  ? 

5.  Can  any  girl  tell  the  story  of  “  Sleeping  Beauty,” 

and  can  any  boy  tell  the  story  of  “  Tom  Thumb  ”  ? 

6.  Try  to  make  a  fairy  tale  yourself. 
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TWO  GOOD-NATURED  BIRD  FRIENDS 


When  we  study  the  birds,  we  find  that  they 
differ  in  their  habits  just  as  they  do  in  their 
plumage  and  their  song.  Some  are  very  shy,  like 
the  Hermit  Thrush  ;  some  are  great  mimics,  like 
the  blue  Jay;  some  are  quarrelsome,  like  the  Cow- 
bird  ;  and  some  are  friendly,  like  the  Chickadee. 
The  chickadees  have  no  very  bright  feathers, 
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but  they  have  what  is  very  much  better — 
namely,  happy,  trustful  natures. 

The  little  chickadees  are  fond  of  human  friends, 
and,  if  coaxed  by  a  few  crumbs,  will  come  to  the 
window-sill  and  eat  while  we  are  watching  them. 
They  are  small,  but  are  very  sturdy,  and  are  able 
to  stand  our  cold  winter  weather. 

The  nuthatches  are  friendly  with  the  chicka¬ 
dees,  and  are  strange  little  fellows.  They 
build  their  nests  in  hollow  limbs  and  trunks  of 
trees,  and  feed  on  insects  which  they  pick  out 
of  the  bark  with  their  long  beaks. 

A  strange  thing  about  them  is  the  fact  that 
they  run  up  and  down  the  branches,  sometimes  on 
top  and  sometimes  underneath.  It  does  not  seem 
to  make  any  difference  to  a  nuthatch  whether  he 
is  running  with  head  up  or  with  head  down. 

When  you  are  next  in  the  woods  listen  for 
the  “  chick-a-dee-dee-dee  ”  and  the  “  yank-yank, 
ya-ya  ”  of  these  two  bird  friends. 
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E.  C.  Woodley. 


The  Chickadee  and  White-breasted  Nuthatch 

( From  the  original  in  the  Wallace  Havelock  Robb  Collection,  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  of  Zoology,  Toronto.) 
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TRY  AGAIN 


KING  BRUCE  of  Scotland  flung  himself  down, 
In  a  lonely  mood  to  think  ; 

True  he  was  a  monarch,  and  wore  a  crown, 

But  his  heart  was  beginning  to  sink. 

For  he  had  been  trying  to  do  a  great  deed. 

To  make  his  people  glad  ; 

He  had  tried  and  tried,  but  could  not  succeed, 

And  so  he  became  quite  sad. 

He  flung  himself  down  in  low  despair, 

As  grieved  as  man  could  be  ; 

And  after  a  while,  as  he  pondered  there, 

“  I’ll  give  it  all  up,”  said  he. 

Now  just  at  the  moment  a  spider  dropped, 

With  its  silken  cobweb  clew  ; 

And  the  king  in  the  midst  of  his  thinking  stopped 
To  see  what  the  spider  would  do. 

’Twas  a  long  way  up  to  the  ceiling  dome, 

And  it  hung  by  a  rope  so  fine, 

That  how  it  would  get  to  its  cobweb  home 
King  Bruce  could  not  divine. 

It  soon  began  to  cling  and  crawl 
Straight  up  with  strong  endeavour  ; 

But  down  it  came  with  a  slipping  sprawl, 

As  near  to  the  ground  as  ever. 

Up,  up  it  ran,  nor  a  second  did  stay, 

To  utter  the  least  complaint, 

Till  it  fell  still  lower  ;  and  there  it  lay 
A  little  dizzy  and  faint. 

Its  head  grew  steady — again  it  went, 

And  travelled  a  half-yard  higher  ; 

’Twas  a  delicate  thread  it  had  to  tread, 

And  a  road  where  its  feet  would  tire. 
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Again  it  fell,  and  swung  below  ; 

But  again  it  quickly  mounted, 

Till  up  and  down,  now  fast,  now  slow, 

Six  brave  attempts  were  counted. 

“  Sure,”  cried  the  king,  “  that  foolish  thing 
Will  strive  no  more  to  climb, 

When  it  toils  so  hard  to  reach  and  cling, 

And  tumbles  every  time.” 

But  up  the  insect  went  once  more, — 

Ah  me  !  ’tis  an  anxious  minute  ; 

He’s  only  a  foot  from  his  cobweb  door, — ' 

Oh,  say,  will  he  lose  or  win  it  ? 

Steadily,  steadily,  inch  by  inch, 

Higher  and  higher  he  got, 

And  a  bold  little  run  at  the  very  last  pinch 
Put  him  into  his  native  cot. 

“  Bravo  !  bravo  !  ”  the  king  cried  out  ; 

“  All  honour  to  those  who  try  ! 

The  spider  up  there  defied  despair  ; 

He  conquered,  and  why  should  not  I  ?  ” 
And  Bruce  of  Scotland  braced  his  mind, 

And  gossips  tell  the  tale, 

That  he  tried  once  more  as  he  tried  before, 
And  that  time  did  not  fail. 

Pay  goodly  heed,  all  ye  who  read, 

And  beware  of  saying,  “  I  can’t  ;  ” 

’Tis  a  cowardly  word,  and  apt  to  lead 
To  idleness,  folly,  and  want. 

Whenever  you  find  your  heart  despair 
Of  doing  some  goodly  thing, 

Con  over  this  strain,  try  bravely  again, 

And  remember  the  spider  and  king. 

Eliza  Cook. 
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NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  Think  of  some  time  when  you  have  been  discouraged. 

Did  you  feel  like  King  Bruce  ? 

2.  Why  was  King  Bruce’s  sight  of  the  spider  such  an 

important  event  in  his  life  and  in  the  lives  of  many 
other  people  ? 

3.  Think  of  some  other  way  in  which  the  spider  shows 

perseverance. 

ft  ft  ft  ft  THE  FIRST  STORY  ft  El  ft  ft 

HI  I  have  often  wondered  what  was  the  very 
|  first  story  of  all,  and  who  told  it.  But  no 
one  seems  to  know. 

One  day  I  was  looking  at  a  book  in  which 
were  printed  some  of  the  first  pictures  that  were 
ever  made.  They  were  drawn  many  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  Here  is  one  of  them. 


You  may  say  that  the  picture  is  not  very  well 

drawn.  I  agree,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  men 
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have  learnt  to  draw  well  little  by  little,  just  as  they 
have  learnt  little  by  little  to  make  things,  such  as 
eloth  and  ships  and  chairs. 

Now  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  a  story  in 
this  picture.  Perhaps  some  strong  man  had 
gone  out  to  hunt  the  deer  and  had  come  home 
with  empty  hands. 

His  people,  let  us  suppose,  asked  him  why  he  had 
not  brought  home  some  deer’s  flesh  for  them  to  eat. 

Like  many  other  strong  hunters,  he  was  not 
very  good  at  telling  a  story  in  words.  But,  strange 
to  say,  he  could  draw  in  a  rough  kind  of  way. 

So  he  drew  this  picture  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
hunt  which  led  to  nothing.  Can  you  put  his 
story  into  words  in  a  way  which  will  make,  us  feel 
creepy  all  over  ?  Try. 
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Si  Si  FROM  A  RAILWAY  CARRIAGE  Si  i&* 


FASTER  than  fairies,  faster  than  witches, 
Bridges  and  houses,  hedges  and  ditches  ; 
And  charging  along  like  troops  in  a  battle, 

All  through  the  meadows  the  horses  and  cattle  ; 
All  of  the  sights  of  the  hill  and  the  plain 
Fly  as  thick  as  driving  rain  ; 

And  ever  again  in  the  wink  of  an  eye, 

Painted  stations  whistle  by. 


‘'-Here  is  a  child  who  clambers  and  scrambles, 

All  by  himself  and  gathering  brambles  ; 

Plere  is  a  tramp  who  stands  and  gazes  ; 

And  there  is  a  green  for  stringing  the  daisies  ! 

Here  is  a  cart  run  away  in  the  road, 

Lumping  along  with  man  and  load  : 

And  here  is  a  mill  and  there  is  a  river  ; 

Each  a  glimpse  and  gone  for  ever. 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 

(By  kind  permission  0/ 
Mess>s.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.) 
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NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1 .  How  are  fairies  said  to  go  from  place  to  place  ?  How 

did  people  say  that  witches  travelled  ? 

2.  Which  would  go  quicker — the  horses  or  the  cattle  ? 

3 .  What  is  driving  rain  ?  Does  it  ever  fall  slowly  ? 

4.  Does  the  station  whistle  as  the  train  passes  through  it  ? 

5.  What  kind  of  train  is  spoken  about?  Is  it  going  a 

long  or  a  short  journey  ?  How  do  you  know  ? 

6.  What  does  the  tramp  gaze  at  ?  What  do  many  boys 

and  girls  do  when  they  see  a  train  go  by  ? 

7.  What  other  things  can  be  seen  from  the  railway- 

carriage  window  ? 

8.  If  you  had  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  the 

railway  carriage,  what  would  you  show  in  it  ? 


Look  out  of  doors.  What  are  the  colours  of  to-day — 
sky,  clouds,  grass,  trees,  flowers  ? 

In  which  season  is  there  most  colour  ?  In  which 
season  is  there  least  colour  ? 

When  can  no  colours  be  seen  at  all  ?  Why  ? 

Think  of  a  little  girl  in  scarlet  coat  and  cap,  black 
stockings  and  gloves,  dragging  a  blue  sledge  over  newly- 
fallen  snow.  The  sky  is  clear  and  blue.  What  can  be 
seen  in  the  snow  when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  it  ? 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  sea  ?  What  colour  was  it  ? 
Is  it  always  of  the  same  colour  ?  What  do  you  think 
makes  it  change  colour  ? 

Think  of  a  deep  blue  sea  with  foaming  white  crests 
to  the  waves  near  the  shore.  What  is  the  colour  of  the 
sky  ? — the  sand  ? — the  cliff  ? 

A  clear  tiny  pool  in  the  rocks  is  filled  every  day  by 
the  tide.  What  can  you  often  find  in  it,  and  what  are  the 
colours  of  these  things  ? 
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Bushy  Tail,  Frisky,  and  Black  Eyes  were 
|  in  their  nest  in  the  old  oak  tree.  It  was  a 
fine  round  summer  nest  that  Father  Squirrel  had 
made,  out  near  the  end  of  a  branch.  The  three 
little  squirrels  had  been  asleep,  and  Bushy  Tail 
woke  up  feeling  hungry,  as  he  usually  did. 

Pretty  Mether  Squirrel  ran  up  the  trunk  of  the 
oak  tree  just  as  easily  as  you  could  run  along  the 
ground.  Her  sharp  little  claws  took  a  sure  hold 
of  the  rough  bark,  and  she  had  no  fear  of  slipping 
or  falling. 

“  Look,  my  dears,”  she  said,  when  she  reached 
the  nest  ;  “  see  what  a  treat  I  have  brought  you,” 
and  she  dropped  a  fresh  green  fir  cone  into  the  nest 
among  them. 

Bushy  Tail  wanted  the  cone  all  to  himself,  and 
so  did  Frisky  and  Black  Eyes.  There  was  such  a 
tugging  and  scrambling  that  you  would  have  thought 
the  nest  was  going  to  be  torn  to  pieces. 

So  Mother  Squirrel  took  the  cone  from  them, 
and  held  it  in  her  fore-paws  while  she  broke  off 
little  bits  with  her  strong  teeth  and  gave  each  of 
them  a  share. 

tf|3|  It  was  a  busy  time  for  Father  and  Mother 
Squirrel,  for  their  little  ones  were  growing 
fast  and  were  always  hungry.  But  soon  they 
would  be  big  enough  to  climb  down  and  find  food 
for  themselves  among  the  bushes. 
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Bushy  Tail  was  the  first  to  venture  down  to  the 
ground.  Father  and  mother  were  away,  and  he  was 
too  hungry  to  wait  till  they  came  back.  He  knew 
that  there  were  some  old  acorns 
lying  among  the  grass  ;  so  down 
he  came  to  feast  on  them. 

He  felt  very  happy  and 
proud  ;  he  was  no  longer  a  baby 
squirrel  in  a  nest.  He  would 
soon  be  grown  up.  So  he  was 
thinking.  Then  all  at  once  the 
sky  seemed  to  grow  quite  black, 
and  something  fell  on  him  and 
covered  him  up.  He  did  not 
dare  to  move. 

Poor  little  Bushy  Tail !  It  was  only  a  jacket 
that  Bob,  the  gardener’s  boy,  had  dropped  on  him. 
Next  minute  Bob  took  hold  of  him,  still  cover¬ 
ing  him  with  the  jacket,  and  carried  him  into  the 
house. 

Bob  put  Bushy  Tail  into  an  old  squirrel  cage 
in  an  outhouse.  He  gave  him  nuts  to  eat 
and  water  to  drink,  and  then  left  him  alone.  But 
Bushy  Tail  could  not  eat  or  drink.  He  was  too 
much  frightened  to  think  of  it.  He  only  wanted 
to  get  back  to  the  nest. 

He  ran  all  round  the  cage,  but  he  could  not  get 
out  between  the  wires.  At  one  end  of  the  cage 
there  was  an  opening  into  a  round  place  like  a 
wheel.  He  went  into  the  wheel  and  began  to  climb 
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up  the  side.  This  made  the  wheel  turn  round,  and 
the  faster  he  climbed  the  faster  went  the  wheel. 
There  was  no  way  out. 

How  hard  and  unpleasant  the  wires  felt  under 
his  feet !  How  cold  it  was  in  the  cage  all  that  night ! 
How  dull  it  was  next  morning,  when  the  sun  shone 
in  on  him,  to  find  that  he  was  all  alone,  and  could 
not  play  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  among  the  leaves  ! 
In  the  afternoon  Maggie  came  to  the  out¬ 
house  with  a  message  to  Bob,  and  as  soon  as 
she  caught  sight  of  Bushy  Tail  in  the  cage  she 
cried,  “  Oh,  Bob,  where  did  you  get  the  young 
squirrel  ?  ” 

“  Caught  it  under  the  oak  tree  at  the  end  of  the 
field,”  said  Bob. 

“  How  had  it  come  there  ?  ”  asked  Maggie. 

“  Why,  that  was  its  home,”  said  Bob.  “  There’s 
a  squirrel’s  nest  up  in  that  tree,” 

“  And  you  took  the  poor  little  thing  away  from 
its  home  and  its  mother  !  ”  said  Maggie,  while  her 
eyes  grew  big  and  round. 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  Bob  replied  ;  “I  give 
it  plenty  to  eat.” 

“  Oh,  Bob,  it  looks  so  unhappy.  How  the  poor 
little  thing  must  miss  its  mother  !  Do  take  it  back, 
Bob.  Won’t  you,  please,  take  it  back  ?  ” 

Bob  was  not  very  well  pleased,  but  he  could  not 
say  “  No  ”  to  Maggie  when  she  looked  at  him  like 
that.  So  he  took  Bushy  Tail  out  of  the  cage  and 
put  him  into  a  basket,  and  Maggie  and  he  went 
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together  to  the  oak  tree.  They 
lifted  the  lid  of  the  basket,  and 
then  stood  back  to  watch. 

Bushy  Tail  raised  his  head  and 
looked  around.  Then  he  took 


a  flying  leap  out  of  the  basket  and 
^  1  scampered  off  up  the  trunk  of  the 
oak  tree.  He  never  stopped  till  he 
dropped  plump  into  the  nest. 

“  Here  he  is  ! — Where  have  you 
been  ?  ”  cried  Frisky  and  Black  Eyes 
together. 

“  Oh,  my  dear  Bushy  Tail,”  said 
Mother  Squirrel,  “  I  have  had  such 
a  terrible  time  looking  for  you.  Why 
did  you  run  away  ?  ” 

Bushy  Tail  crept  close  beside  his 
mother  and  let  her  feed  him  with 
bits  of  a  green  fir  cone.  He  was  too 
happy  now  to  explain  what  had  hap- 
1  pened  to  him.  Besides,  it  was  all  so 
strange  that  he  could  not  have  explained  if  he  had 
tried  ever  so  hard. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  What  other  animal  could  be  called  Bushy  'Fail  ? 

2.  If  we  call  a  squirrel  Bushy  Tail,  what  name  could  we 

give  to  a  rabbit,  a  sparrow,  a  blackbird,  and  an 
elephant  ?  (Do  not  always  think  of  the  tail.) 
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3.  Are  Frisky  and  Black  Eyes  good  names  for  squirrels  ? 

What  animal  would  you  call  Pink  Eyes  ? 

4.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  squirrel’s  claw. 

5„  Have  you  seen  any  other  creature  try  to  get  every¬ 
thing  for  itself  ? 

6.  Have  you  seen  any  creature,  help  another  to  food 

without  thinking  of  itself  ? 

7.  Why  is  the  wheel  put  into  a  squirrel  cage  ? 

8.  Who  do  you  think  Maggie  was  ? 

9.  Was  Bob  really  cruel  ?  What  did  he  think  about 

squirrels  ? 

10.  Can  squirrels  speak  to  us  ?  Can  they  speak  to 

each  other  ?  Do  they  speak  English  ? 

1 1 .  What  is  your  thought  about  this  story  ? 


Look  at  the  trees.  Do  all  trees  have  the  same 
shape  ? 

Which  tree  looks  like  the  spire  of  a  church  ? 

Which  tree  has  branches  stretching  almost  straight 
out  ? 

Which  tree  is  used  as  a  Christmas  tree  ? 

Why  ?  What  things  are  hung  upon  it  ? 

Which  tree  do  you  like  best  ?  Why  ? 

Learn  this  verse  : — 

The  silver  birch  is  a  dainty  lady, 

She  wears  a  satin  gown  ; 

The  elm  tree  makes  the  churchyard 
shady, 

It  will  not  live  in  town. 

The  tree  shown  in  the  picture  is  a  beech  tree.  Is  it 
old  or  young  ?  How  do  you  know  ? 

What  will  happen  to  it  when  it  grows  older  ? 
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181  THE  WORLD’S  MUSIC  %  m 


"T^HE  world’s  a  very  happy  place, 

1  Where  every  child  should  laugh  and  sing 
And  always  have  a  smiling  face, 

And  never  sulk  for  anything. 


I  waken  when  the  morning’s  come, 

And  feel  the  air  and  light  alive 

With  strange,  sweet  music,  like  the  hum 
Of  bees  about  their  busy  hive. 

The  linnets  play  among  the  leaves 
At  hide-and-seek,  and  chirp  and  sing  ; 

While,  flashing  to  and  from  the  eaves, 

The  swallows  twitter  on  the  wing. 

And  twigs  that  shake,  and  boughs  that  sway, 
And  tall  old  trees  you  could  not  climb, 

And  winds  that  come,  but  cannot  stay, 

Are  singing  gaily  all  the  time. 


From  dawn  to  dark  the  old  mill-wheel 
Makes  music,  going  round  and  round ; 
And  dusty-white  with  flour  and  meal, 
The  miller  whistles  to  its  sound. 


The  brook  that  flows  beside  the  mill, 
As  happy  as  a  brook  can  be, 

Goes  singing  its  own  song  until 
It  learns  the  singing  of  the  sea. 

For  every  wave  upon  the  sands 
Sings  songs  you  never  tire  to  hear, 
Of  laden  ships  from  sunny  lands, 
Where  it  is  summer  all  the  year. 
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And  if  you  listen  to  the  ram 

When  leaves  and  birds  and  bees  are  dumb5 

You  hear  it  pattering  on  the  pane, 

Like  Andrew  beating  on  his  drum. 

The  coals  beneath  the  kettle  croon, 

And  clap  their  hands  and  dance  in  glee  : 

And  even  the  kettle  hums  a  tune 
To  tell  you  when  it’s  time  for  tea. 

The  world  is  such  a  happy  place 
That  children,  whether  big  or  small, 

Should  always  have  a  smiling  face, 

And  never,  never  sulk  at  all. 

Gabriel  Setoun. 

(By  kind  permission.) 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  Set  down  the  names  of  the  things  named  in  these 

verses  which  have  music  in  them. 

2.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  hum  of  summer  ?  What 

do  you  think  makes  it  ? 

3.  Name  some  things  which  have  music  in  them  and 

which  are  not  named  in  the  verses. 

4.  What  do  swallows  often  do  under  the  eaves  of  a 

house  ? 

5.  Why  does  a  twig  shake  and  a  bough  sway  ?  What 

do  leaves  do  in  the  wind  ? 

6.  What  kind  of  a  song  does  the  north  wind  sing  ? 

7.  What  drives  the  old  mill  wheel  ? 

8.  When  does  the  brook  learn  “  the  singing  of  the  sea  ”  ? 

9.  What  do  the  laden  ships  bring  from  sunny  lands  ? 

10.  What  is  the  prettiest  picture  in  these  verses  ?  How 

would  you  tell  an  artist  to  paint  it  ? 
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m  BRIAR  ROSE;  OR,  THE  SLEEPING  $ 

m  m  m  &  m  beauty  m  m  m  m  m 

SCENE  I 

A  room  in  a  king's  palace.  The  King  on  his  throne , 
with  his  lords  and  ladies  near  him.  Enter  to  them  the 
Queen  with  a  baby  in  hey  arms. 

King.  Here  comes  our  royal  daughter. 

Steps  down  from  his  throne  to  meet  the  Queen. 

Queen.  She  is  just  six  weeks  old  to-day,  your 
Majesty.  See  what  a  lovely  child  ! 

King  {stooping  to  kiss  the  Princess).  Let  the  feast  be 
made.  I  hope  that  the  fairies  will  come  with  their  gifts. 
Were  they  all  asked  to  come  ? 

Queen.  Seven  of  them  were  invited.  See,  my  lord, 
they  come. 

Seven  fairies  trip  into  the  room  and  form  a  circle  round 
the  King,  Queen ,  and  Princess,  looking  with  shining  eyes  at 
the  baby. 

First  Fairy.  A  gift,  a  gift !  I  give  her  beauty  such 
as  no  maiden  has  ever  had  before. 

Second  Fairy.  A  gift,  a  gift  !  I  give  her  goodness. 
Stfie  shall  be  as  good  as  she  will  be  lovely. 

Third  Fairy.  A  gift,  a  gift  !  I  give  her  hope.  Even 
in  trouble  her  face  shall  still  be  bright. 

Fourth  Fairy.  A  gift,  a  gift  !  I  give  her  love  of  music. 
When  she  shall  play  the  harp  the  birds  will  be  silent  to 
l  listen. 

,  Fifth  Fairy.  A  gift,  a  gift !  I  give  her  love  of  animals. 
Even  the  wild  things  of  the  wood  shall  come  at  her  call. 
Sixth  Fairy.  A  gift,  a  gift !  I  give  her  love  of  the 
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open  air,  the  woods  and  fields,  the  green  hills  and  the 
sunny  sky. 

Seventh  Fairy.  I  give  her  love.  She  shall  love  a 
handsome  prince,  and  be  loved  by  him  in  return. 

Enter  an  old  fairy  with  white  hair  and  a  wand  in  her 
hand.  The  King  and  Queen  look  at  her  with  troubled 
faces.  The  Queen  clasps  her  hands  closely  to  her  breast. 

Old  Fairy.  Oh  ho  !  So  you  forgot  all  about  me  ? 
You  thought  that  I  was  dead  because  I  have  been  shut 
up  in  the  tower  for  so  long.  But  I  will  pay  you  out. 
When  the  Princess  is  fifteen  years  old  she  will  prick  her 
finger  with  a  spindle,  and  will  die  of  the  wound. 

The  King  looks  very  sad.  The  Queen  and  all  her 
ladies  begin  to  cry.  All  at  once  another  fairy,  very  young 
and  lovely ,  comes  out  from  behind  a  curtain  and  trips 
forward. 

Young  Fairy.  O  King  and  Queen,  do  not  be  sad 
at  heart.  I  cannot  prevent  your  child  from  pricking 
her  finger  with  a  spindle,  but  she  will  not  die.  She  will 
only  sleep  for  a  hundred  years.  And  at  the  end  of  that 
time  a  king’s  son  shall  come  and  awake  her  with  a  kiss. 

King  (to  one  of  his  lords).  Send  soldiers  into  every 
house  in  the  land  to  destroy  the  spinning  wheels.  (Turns 
to  another  lord)  Let  it  be  made  known  to  all  that  any 
one  who  is  found  with  a  spindle  will  be  put  to  death. 

SCENE  II 

A  dark  room  in  a  high  tower  of  the  palace.  A  very 
old  woman  sits  in  a  corner ,  spinning  at  a  wheel.  She  never 
goes  out ,  and  so  has  not  heard  of  the  King's  orders  about 
spinning  wheels  and  spindles.  The  Princess ,  now  a  lovely 
girl  of  fifteen,  opens  the  door  and  looks  in. 

Princess.  What  are  you  doing  there,  Goody  ? 
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Old  Woman.  I  am  spinning,  my  pretty  child.  Won’t 
jou  come  in  and  watch  ? 

The  Princess  comes  forward  and  stands  by  her  side. 

Princess.  Oh,  how  clever  you  are  !  How  quickly 
the  wheel  goes  round  !  How  cleverly  you  spin  the  wool 
into  yarn  !  Let  me  try. 

Old  Woman.  You  shall ;  but  be  careful.  The  spindle 
is  sharp  and  may  prick  your  finger. 

Princess.  Oh,  I’ll  be  very  careful.  I’ll  sit  down 
here.  See  how  the  wheel  goes  round  !  I  take  the 
wool  in  the  fingers  of  my  left  hand  like  this.  Now 
give  me  the  spindle. 

She  takes  the  spindle ,  but  handles  it  in  such  a  clumsy 
way  that  it  pricks  her  finger. 

Princess.  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear !  I  have  pricked  my  finger ! 

She  falls  down  on  the  floor,  and  is  soon  in  a  deep  sleep. 

Old  Woman  (going  to  the  door  of  her  rooni) .  Help  ! 
help  !  The  Princess  has  fainted  ! 

Maids  and  pages  come  running  up.  They  try  to 
awaken  the  Princess ,  but  cannot  do  so.  Then  they  carry 
her  away  and  lay  her  gently  on  her  bed.  At  this  moment 
the  Young  Fairy  enters. 

Young  Fairy.  No  power  on  earth  can  wake  her  till  a 
hundred  years  have  passed.  But  I  have  a  plan.  I  will 
put  all  in  the  castle  to  sleep  for  a  hundred  years.  And 
when  the  Princess  wakes  you  will  be  with  her  again. 

She  waves  her  wand,  and  all  go  to  sleep  where  they  are. 

Young  Fairy.  Now  I  must  pass  through  the  palace. 
All  shall  sleep  :  the  King  and  the  Queen  upon  their 
thrones  ;  the  lords  and  ladies  in  the  chambers  ;  the 
soldiers  at  the  gate  and  on  the  walls  ;  the  cook  and  the 
maids  in  the  kitchen  ;  the  flies  on  the  walls  and  the 
spiders  in  their  webs. 
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SCENE  III 

A  country  road  by  the  side  of  a  thick  wood.  Two  old 
men  in  smock-frocks  go  slowly  by ,  leaning  upon  their  stout 
sticks. 

First  Old  Man  (stopping  to  rest  with  his  hands  upon  the 
top  of  his  stick).  Ay,  ay  !  Do  you  see  this  thick  wood  ? 

Second  Old  Man.  Yes,  friend.  But  why  do  you  ask  ? 
It  is  only  a  wood  like  any  other  wood.  But  who  comes 
here  ?  The  young  Prince  from  the  city  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  I  do  declare.  I  know  him  by  his  rich  clothes  and 
the  long  sword  by  his  side. 

A  handsome  young  man  comes  from  the  wood  into  the 
„  roadway,  followed  by  two  large  hunting- dogs .  The  old  men 
take  off  their  hats  and  bow  low  before  him. 
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Prince.  Good-morrow,  friends.  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  of  a  castle  in  this  wood  ? 

First  Old  Man.  May  it  please  your  Highness,  fifty 
years  ago  I  heard  my  father  say  that  his  father  had  told 
him  there  was  a  castle  in  the  wood. 

Prince.  That  must  have  been  about  a  hundred  years 
ago.  > 

First  Old  Man.  I  have  not  been  to  school  and  cannot 
reckon.  What  your  Highness  says  must  be  true. 

Prince.  What  more  did  he  tell  you  ? 

First  Old  Man.  He  said  that  in  that  castle  a  lovely 
princess  and  all  her  lords  and  ladies  and  servants  lay 
sleeping. 

Prince.  Sleeping  for  a  hundred  years  ? 

First  Old  Man.  Yes,  indeed.  And  that  the  Princess 
would  be  wakened  by  the  son  ©f  a  king  who  would  cut 
his  way  through  the  wood  with  his  sword. 

Prince  ( turning  azvay  towards  the  wood).  I  go  to  set  the 
lovely  Princess  free. 


SCENE  IV 

A  room  in  the  palace.  The  Princess  lies  asleep  upon 
the  bed.  The  maids  and  pages  sit  or  lie  asleep  in  various 
parts  of  the  room.  The  Prince  enters  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand. 

Prince.  What  a  wonderful  adventure  !  The  King 
and  Queen  asleep  upon  their  thrones  !  Servants  and 
soldiers  asleep  in  all  parts  of  the  castle  !  Dogs  and 
horses  asleep  in  the  stables  !  And,  at  last,  the  lovely 
Princess  ! 

He  steps  lightly  up  to  the  bed,  and  looks  down  in  wonder 
on  the  sleeping  girl. 
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Prince.  How  beautiful  !  She  might  have  fallen  asleep 
but  yesterday  ! 

Stoops  and  kisses  her  very  gently. 

Princess  {opening  her  eyes).  Is  it  you,  my  Prince  ? 
I  have  waited  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Prince  ( going  down  upon  one  knee).  My  Princess ! 
My  bride  ! 

Enter  the  Young  Fairy  with  her  wand  in  her  hand  and 
a  bright  smile  upon  her  face. 

Young  Fairy.  All  is  well  !  How  I  laughed  to  see 
the  people  wake  up  !  No  one  seemed  surprised.  The 
King  spoke  to  the  Queen  as  if  he  had  only  taken  a  nap 
after  dinner.  The  horses  shook  themselves  and  the  dogs 
barked.  The  pigeons  took  their  heads  from  under  their 
wings  and  flew  down  from  the  roof  into  the  fields. 

The  flies  on  the  wall  began  to  buzz  again.  The 
spiders  awoke  and  lay  in  wait  for  them.  The  fire  in  the 
kitchen  blazed  up.  Round  went  the  jack  and  round 
went  the  spit  with  the  goose  for  the  King’s  dinner  on  it. 
The  maid  went  on  plucking  a  fowl  ;  and  the  cook  gave 
the  scullery  boy  a  box  on  the  ear  for  having  fallen  asleep. 

Prince  (joining  hands  with  the  Princess).  Come,  let 
us  find  the  King  and  Queen,  and  ask  their  consent  to 
our  wedding. 

They  go  out  together . 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1 .  Who  is  the  chief  actor  or  actress  in  this  play  ?  Name 

all  the  other  leading  actors.  If  you  were  acting 
in  this  play,  which  part  would  you  like  to  take  ? 

2.  What  other  persons  and  animals  would  go  to  sleep 

besides  those  named  in  the  story  ? 
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3-  What  do  you  think  the  King  and  Queen  said  to  each 
other  when  they  woke  up  ? 

4.  If  a  fairy  offered  you  three  gifts,  what  would  you 

choose  ? 

5.  If  you  were  offered  three  gifts  for  a  friend  or  sister 

or  brother  or  parents,  what  would  you  choose  ? 

6.  What  other  pictures  would  you  like  to  have  painted  to 

go  with  this  story  ?  Who  is  shown  in  the  picture 
at  the  foot  of  this  page  ? 

7.  How  did  the  Prince  make  his  way  into  the  castle  ? 

8.  When  all  the  people  woke  up  and  went  about  among 

other  people,  what  would  they  find  strange  about 
themselves  ? 

9.  Set  down  a  number  of  words  which  will  tell  the  story 

in  outline. 
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B. IB  B  ^  THE  GREEN  LADY  ^  jgf 


LOVELY  Green  Lady 


Jr\  Embroiders  and  stitches 

Sweet  flowers  in  the  meadows, 
On  banks  and  in  ditches. 

All  day  she  is  sewing — 
Embroidering  all  night ; 

For  she  works  in  the  darkness 
As  well  as  the  light. 

She  makes  no  mistake  in 
The  silks  which  she  uses, 

And  all  her  gay  colours 
She  carefully  chooses. 

She  fills  nooks  and  corners 
With  blossoms  so  small, 

Where  none  but  the  fairies 
Will  see  them  at  all. 

She  sews  them  so  quickly, 

She  trims  them  so  neatly, 

Though  much  of  her  broidery 
Is  hidden  completely. 

She  scatters  her  tapestry, 
Scented  and  sweet, 

In  the  loneliest  places, 

Or  ’neath  careless  feet? 


For  bee,  or  for  bird  folk, 

For  children  like  me. 

33ut  the  lovely  Green  Lady 
No  mortal  may  see. 

Charlotte  Druitt  Cole. 

(By  kind  permission. ) 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 


1.  Which  are  the  hardest  words  in  these  verses  ? 

2.  Which  words  are  quite  strange  to  you  ? 

3.  Can  you  name  some  of  the  flowers  in  the  meadows, 

banks,  and  ditches  ? 

4.  What  colours  does  the  Green  Lady  use  ? 

5.  If  you  could  see  the  Green  Lady  what  would  you 

expect  her  to  be  like  ? 


ARIEL’S  SONG 


T  \  J  HERE  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I  : 
V  V  In  a  cowslip’s  bell  I  lie  ; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry ; 

On  the  bat’s  back  I  do  fly 
After  summer  merrily  : 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough , 

William  Shakespeare. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  Ariel  was  a  fairy.  Do  you  think  he  was  a  good  or  a 

bad  fairy,  or  just  a  middling  one  ? 

2.  What  time  is  it  “  when  owls  do  cry  ”  ? 

3.  What  is  a  bat  ?  Can  you  draw  one  ? 
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S3  S3  S3  SSI  SS  PIPPA’S  SONG  g?f  ^  181  381  SS 

THE  year’s  at  the  spring, 

And  day’s  at  the  morn  ; 

Morning’s  at  seven  ; 

The  hillside’s  dew-pearled  ; 

The  lark’s  on  the  wing  ; 

The  snail’s  on  the  thorn  ; 

God’s  in  His  heaven — 

All’s  right  with  the  world  ! 

Robert  Browning. 

NOW  LET  US  THINK 

I.  Why  do  people  like  the  spring-time  ? 

2.  Pippa  was  a  little  girl  of  Italy,  who  knew  of  many 
unhappy  people.  Was  she  unhappy  herself  ? 
What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

3.  What  are  drops  of  dew  like  ?  Where  can  you  find 
them  ?  When  do  you  find  them  ? 

4.  Draw  a  snail  with  its  horns  out. 

5.  Why  is  the  world  all  right  if  God  is  in  His  heaven  ? 

6.  Why  did  Mr.  Browning  write  this  poem  ?  Ask  your 
teacher  to  tell  you  the  story  ol  little  Pippa,  and 
then  give  your  answer. 
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B  THE  CHEERFUL  CATERPILLAR  R 


A  CATERPILLAR  small  and  brown 
Lived  on  a  thistle  head  ; 

She  fed  upon  the  thistle  leaves, 

And  spun  a  silken  thread. 

She  was  a  happy  little  grub, 

Nor  did  she  ever  frown 
Because  her  little  working  dress 
Was  plain  and  dull  and  brown. 

She  wove  a  soft  and  silken  bed, 

And  there  she  went  to  sleep 
Until,  the  winter  having  gone, 

The  buds  began  to  peep. 

And  then,  oh,  what  a  sweet  surprise  ! 

When  on  a  May  day  bright 
She  woke,  a  bright  blue  butterfly, 

And  flew  into  the  light. 

Nellie  Fielding. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  Do  you  like  caterpillars  ?  Tell  something  about  the 

different  kinds  of  caterpillars  which  you  have  seen. 

2.  Why  was  this  caterpillar  happy  ? 

3.  What  do  we  call  the  silken  bed  of  the  caterpillar  ? 

Ask  your  teacher  to  tell  you  how  it  got  this  strange 
name. 

4.  What  causes  the  caterpillar  to  waken  in  the  spring  ? 

5.  Why  do  we  think  that  butterflies  love  the  sunlight  ? 
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18!  181  THE  TOPSY-TURVY  WORLD  h  181 


Hpl  I  don’t  know  why,  but  one  day  it  was 
3M  settled  that  everything  should  be  changed. 

The  fishes  flew  through  the  air  like  swarms  of 
butterflies  ;  in  place  of  linnets  and  nightingales, 
the  sharks  and  whales  sang  sweet  songs. 

The  tiny  birds  swam  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters  ; 
it  was  glorious  to  see  the  dives  they  made. 

A  donkey  in  the  porch  of  an  inn  played  on  a 
cornet ;  while  another,  who  was  in  a  good  position, 
came  out  of  a  cook-shop  picking  his  teeth  with  a 
sword. 

Now  it  is  said  that  a  boy  who  lived  at  that  time, 
and  whose  name  was  Patrick,  had  a  bad  habit 
of  ill-treating  animals.  His  parents  and  masters 
scolded  him  in  vain,  and  from  time  to  time  even 
gave  him  a  flogging  ;  but  it  did  not  make  the  boy 
any  better. 

Whenever  he  saw  an  ass  tied  to  a  fence  he  untied 
it  and  rode  it  for  a  good  while,  hitting  it  hard  to 
make  it  trot. 

When  he  met  a  dog,  the  least  that  he  did  was 
to  strike  it  so  as  to  make  it  run  away  with  its  tail 
between  its  legs. 

More  than  one  cat  he  chased  about  after  having 
tied  a  tin  to  its  tail.  In  short,  he  was  a  cruel  little 
fellow,  as  you  will  no  doubt  agree. 

But  now  all  things  were  changed.  On  waking 
up  one  morning  he  found,  at  the  head  of  his 
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bed,  one  of  his  dogs,  which  gave  him  a  push, 
jumped  into  his  bed,  and  said — 

“  Little  friend,  you  have  got  to  clean  my  boots.” 

And  as  the  boy  did  not  rise,  the  dog  hit  him  two 
blows  which  made  him  get  up  quickly. 

What  was  his  surprise  to  notice  that  he  could 
only  go  on  his  hands  and  feet ! 

He  wished  to  speak,  but  a  bark  came  from  his 
lips  ;  he  tried  to  bite  the  dog,  and  the  latter  rained 
blows  upon  him. 

He  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  found  other 
cruel  boys  being  punished  in  the  same  way.  In 
one  street  two  boys  were  pulling  a  little  carriage, 
and  in  it  were  riding  the  two  goats  that  used  to 
draw  it. 

Several  of  those  water-carriers  who  carrv  their 
water-skins  on  a  donkey  which  they  almost  kill 


by  blows,  went  about  themselves  bent  down  under 
the  load  ;  and  they  got  a  blow  each  time  they 
sucked  their  thumbs. 

Their  former  slaves  walked  on  two  feet  behind 
them,  saying,  “  Gee  up,  donkey,  you  are  more 
stupid  than  a  post.” 

Patrick  went  on  his  way — on  all  fours,  of 
course — when,  on  crossing  a  street,  he  met  a 
schoolmate,  to  whom  he  barked — 

“  Terence  !  Have  you  seen  what  has  happened 
to  us  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  of  course  I  see  it  !  For  am  I  not  changed 
into  a  poodle  ?  ” 

“  Here  you  see  me  in  a  fix  ;  I  don’t  know  where 
to  hide  myself  so  that  the  old  dogs  won’t  be  able 
to  punish  me  for  the  tricks  I  used  to  play  on  them 
when  I  was  a  person.” 

At  this  moment  a  noise  was  heard,  and  on 
turning  round  they  saw  a  tramcar  drawn  by  some 
of  those  drivers  who  are  always  grumbling  ;  and 
on  the  platform  was  a  mule  with  a  cocked  hat, 
driving  the  car,  which  was  full  of  all  kinds  of 
animals. 

“  My  boy,”  said  Patrick  to  Terence,  “  do  you 
know  that  looks  more  like  Noah’s  Ark  than  a 
tramcar  ?  ” 

He  had  hardly  said  these  words  when  he  felt 
himself  seized,  and  his  blouse  was  pulled  out  at 
the  back,  and  to  the  tail  of  it  was  tied  a  tin  can. 

He  turned  his  head,  and  then  he  saw  all  the 
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dogs  which  he  used  to  hurt.  They  were  now  ready 
to  make  Patrick  run  with  the  can  tied  to  his  tail. 
Two  kicks  made  him  start  running  as  fast  as  he 
could.  He  had  a  long  and  painful  race. 

At  last  he  came  to  a  wood,  where  he  found 
shelter  in  the  thick  bushes.  At  night  he  crept 
out  to  seek  for  some  food. 

In  a  cottage  he  found  two  doves,  which,  on 
seeing  him  so  thin,  gave  him  something  to  eat. 
A  swallow  gently  looked  after  him,  and  the  lullaby 
of  its  song  made  the  poor  boy  sleep  soundly. 

A  feeling  of  rest  crept  into  his  little  body.  He 
saw  in  his  dreams  a  cloud  of  rose  and  gold,  and  in 
it  the  white  figure  of  an  angel,  which  stood  at  his 
side,  and  in  a  sweet  voice  said  to  him — 
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6‘  Patrick,  your  sufferings  are  ended  ;  let  what 
you  have  seen  be  a  warning  to  you,  and  try  to  fee 
good  to  everybody,  even  dumb  animals.” 

The  boy  woke  up,  looked  around  him,  and  found 
himself  in  his  own  bed  ;  and  soon  his  mother  came 
in  to  tell  him  that  it  was  now  time  to  go  to  school. 

Patrick  dressed  himself  quickly,  noticing,  full 
of  surprise,  that  he  went  on  two  legs.  He  had 
expected  to  go  on  all  fours  ! 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

i .  Try  to  think  of  other  funny  things  that  would  happen 
if  everything  should  be  changed. 

2>J  In  the  Topsy-Turvy  World,  what  should  happen  to  a 
boy  who  had  kept  a  lark  or  a  robin-redbreast  in  a 
cage  ? 

3 /Why  should  we  treat  all  animals  kindly  ? 

4.  What  other  amusing  pictures  could  be  drawn  to  go 

with  this  story  ? 

5.  Is  this  story  about  our  own  country?  What  makes 

you  think  ? 

6.  Does  the  subject  of  it  suit  your  own  country  ? 

7.  Do  you  think  that  these  things  really  happened  to 

Patrick  ?  If  not,  how  do  you  explain  the  story  ? 

8.  Try  to  make  the  story  a  little  longer  by  telling  how 

Patrick  told  his  mother  about  his  dream  and  what 
she  said  to  him. 

9.  /Make  a  list  in  A  B  C  order  of  the  animals  named  in 

this  story. 

10.  What  is  the  little  bird  saying  in  the  picture  on 
page  53  ? 
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M  Sf  SI  »  FOUR  LITTLE  CHICKS  El  B  SI  B 

O  AID  the  first  little  chick, 

O  With  a  queer  little  squirm, 

“  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  find 
A  little  red  worm  !  ” 

Said  the  next  little  chick, 

With  an  odd  little  shrug, 

“  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  find 
A  fat  little  slug  !  ” 

Said  the  third  little  chick, 

With  a  sharp  little  squeal, 

“  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  find 
Some  nice  yellow  meal  !  ” 

Said  the  fourth  little  chick, 

With  a  small  sigh  of  grief, 

“  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  find 
A  green  little  leaf  !  ” 

“  Now  look  here,”  said  the  hen, 

From  the  green  garden  patch, 

“  If  you  want  all  these  things, 

Don’t  wish,  but  just  scratch.” 

NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1 .  Name  all  the  things  which  these  chicks  wanted  ?  Do 

you  think  that  they  would  have  been  happy  if 

they  had  got  them  ? 

2.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  boys  and  girls  who  were  like 

these  chicks  ? 

3.  If  you  are  always  wanting  things  and  begging  your 

mother  for  them,  what  should  she  say  to  you  ? 
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S3  8?  ST  THE  DARK  CORNER  S3  18!  181 


A  LONG  time  ago  a  new  church  was  being 
built.  The  people  of  the  town  were  all  trying 
to  make  it  as  strong  and  as  beautiful  as  they  could. 

Rich  people  gave  their  money.  Clever  work¬ 
men  did  their  best  work.  Poor  people  helped  to 
prepare  the  stones  and  cut  down  the  timber.  They 
did  not  care  how  much  it  cost  or  how  long  it  took 
to  finish  the  great  church. 

An  old  man  who  was  a  carver  in  stone  came  to 
give  his  help.  He  was  very  old,  and  his  hand 
shook  a  little,  but  he  was  a  very  skilful  workman 
with  the  chisel  and  mallet,  and  took  great  care  with 
his  work. 

He  was  asked  to  carve  the  figure  of  an  angel  in 
a  corner  of  the  church.  The  corner  was  nearly 
always  dark,  and  no  one  would  ever  see  the  angel 
very  clearly.  Only  its  face  would  be  seen  a  little 
by  the  people. 

He  made  an  angel  with  a  beautiful  face.  \But 
this  was  not  enough.  He  went  on  to  carve  its 
robes,  and  he  did  this  so  well  that  they  looked  like 
soft  lawn  rather  than  stone. 

He  was  going  on  patiently  with  his  work  one 
day  when  a  man  came  up  behind  to  watch  him. 
He  saw  how  beautiful  the  carving  was,  and  how 
the  old  man  seemed  to  love  doing  it. 

“  Why  do  you  take  such  pains  with .  these 
robes  ?  ”  he  asked,  with  a  smile.  “  No  one  will 
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ever  see  your  work  clearly  without  a  light,  and  no 
one  will  know  who  did  it.” 

“  That  may  be,”  said  the  old  man,  “  but  God 
can  see  it  even  in  this  dark  corner,  and  He  knows 
the  workman  too.” 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  Draw  a  chisel  and  a  mallet. 

2.  Was  the  old  man  working  only  for  his  wages  ? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  his  careful  work  on  the  robes  was 

wasted  ? 

4.  What  can  makers  of  chairs  and  tables  and  cupboards 

learn  from  this  story  ? 

5.  What  can  you  learn  from  it  ? 

6.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  stone  carving  in  a  dark  corner 

of  a  church  in  Yorkshire,  England.  Can  you 
make  out  the  oak  leaf  and  acorns  and  two  people 
knocking  the  acorns  from  the  tree  ? 
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An  Old  Flemish  Woman  peeling  a  Pear. 

{From  the  painting  by  David  Teniers  the  Younger  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.) 
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THE  frost  is  here, 

And  fueLjs  dear 
And  woods  are  sear, 

And  fires  burn  clear  ; 

The  frost  is  here 

And  has  bitten  the  heel  of  the  going  year. 

Bite,  frost,  bite ! 

You  roll  up  away  from  the  light 
The  blue  wood-louse^and  the  plump  dormouse, 
And  the  bees  are  stilled,  and  the  flies  are  killed, 
And  you  bite  far  into  the  heart  of  the  house, 

But  not  into  mine. 

Bite,  frost,  bite ! 

The  woods  are  all  the  searer, 

The  fuel  is  all  the  dearer, 

The  fires  are  all  the  clearer, 

My  spring  is  all  the  nearer, 

You  have  bitten  into  the  heart  of  the  earth, 

But  not  into  mine. 

Lord  Tennyson. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  If  you  were  asked  to  dress  up  some  one  as  the  Old 

Year,  how  would  you  do  it  ? 

2.  What  picture  could  be  drawn  to  go  with  the  first  verse  ? 

3.  What  do  the  wood-louse  and  the  dormouse  do  in 

winter  ?  Try  to  draw  a  dormouse. 

4.  What  keeps  a  person’s  heart  warm  ? 

c.  Where  does  the  poet  think  the  flies  go  in  winter  ? 
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PILLOWED  and  hushed  on  the  silent  plain, 
Wrapped  in  her  mantle  of  golden  grain, 

Wearied  of  pleasuring  weeks  away, 

Summer  is  lying  asleep  to-day, — 

Where  winds  come  sweet  from  the  wild-rose  briers 
And  the  smoke  of  the  far-off  prairie  fires. 

Yellow  her  hair  as  the  goldenrod, 

And  brown  her  cheeks  as  the  prairie  sod  ; 

Purple  her  eyes  as  the  mists  that  dream 

At  the  edge  of  some  laggard  sun-drowned  stream  ; 

But  over  their  depths  the  lashes  sweep, 

For  Summer  is  lying  to-day  asleep. 

The  north  wind  kisses  her  rosy  mouth, 

His  rival  frowns  in  the  far-off  south, 

And  comes  caressing  her  sunburnt  cheek, 

And  Summer  awakes  for  one  short  week, 

7  * 

Awakes  and  gathers  her  wealth  of  grain, 

Then  sleeps  and  dreams  for  a  year  again. 

E.  Pauline  Johnson. 

(By  permission  of  the  Musson  Book  Co.) 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

In  what  months  is  Summer  most  awake  ?  \Vhat  is 
she  doing  then  ? 
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2.  Why  does  the  poet  say  that  when  Summer  is  asleep, 

just  before  harvest,  her  hair  is  yellow,  her  cheeks 
are  brown,  and  her  eyes  are  purple  ? 

3.  Of  what  kind  of  weather  do  you  think  when  anybody 

mentions  the  north  wind  ? 

4  Who  is  the  north  wind’s  rival  ? 

5.  In  how  many  ways  is  the  harvest  really  wealth  ? 


gg  ga  IF  DREAMS  WERE  TRUE  si  gg 

IF  the  dreams  were  true  that  1  dream, 

What  a  wonderful  world  it  would  seem. 

I’d  ride  a  black  pony  and  call  it  “  Bess,” 

And  marry  a  real  live  lovely  princess, 

With  hair  of  a  golden  hue. 

Wouldn’t  you, 

If  your  dreams  came  true  ? 

If  the  dreams  that  I  dream  at  night 
Didn’t  vanish  away  in  the  light, 

I  never  would  walk,  but  away  I’d  fly 
To  the  birds  which  sing  above  so  high 
Under  the  heaven’s  own  blue. 

Wouldn’t  you, 

If  your  dreams  were  true  ? 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  Do  you  ever  dream  ?  Can  you  remember  what  you 

dreamt  about  last  ? 

2.  Would  you  like  all  your  dreams  to  come  true  ? 
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3 .  Do  you  want  a  black  pony  and  a  lovely  princess  ? 

If  not,  what  would  you  like  ? 

4.  Do  you  know  what  day-dreaming  is  ? 

5.  What  is  the  best  way  to  make  some  dreams  come  true  ? 

6.  Which  bird  rises  highest 

“  Under  the  heaven’s  own  blue  ”  ? 

7.  Make  up  a  story  about  the  listening  girl  in  the  picture 

below. 
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H  18!  THE  FAIRY  AT  THE  WELL  »  » 

There  was  once  a  widow  who  had  two 
daughters.  The  elder  girl  was  like  her 
mother,  very  proud  and  ill-tempered  ;  but  the 
younger  was  gentle  and  pleasant. 

The  mother  loved  her  elder  daughter,  and  gave 
her  all  she  wanted.  But  she  hated  the  younger 
girl,  and  made  her  work  hard  all  day  in  the  kitchen. 

Twice  a  day  the  poor  girl  was  forced  to  go  with 
a  large  pitcher  to  bring  water  from  the  well,  which 
was  more  than  a  mile  from  the  house. 

One  day  as  she  stood  near  the  well  an  old  woman 
came  up  to  her  and  asked  for  a  drink  from  her 
pitcher.  “  Certainly,’"  said  the  girl,  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  and  she  held  the  pitcher  to  the  woman’s 
mouth  while  she  drank. 

When  she  was  finished  drinking  the  woman 
said,  “  In  return  for  your  kindness  I  will  give  you 
a  gift.  With  every  word  you  speak,  a  flower  or  a 
precious  stone  shall  fall  from  your  pretty  lips.” 

As  soon  as  the  girl  reached  home  her  mother 
began  to  scold  her  for  being  so  late.  “Iam  sorry, 
mother,”  she  said,  “  that  I  have  been  so  long.” 
And  as  she  spoke  there  fell  from  her  lips  two 
pearls,  two  diamonds,  two  rubies,  two  roses,  and 
two  forget-me-nots. 

The  woman  gazed  at  her  in  great  wonder. 
“  How  is  this,  my  dear  child  ?  ”  she  said,  in  a  pleasant 
tone. 
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The  girl  told  her  all  about  the  old  woman  at 
the  well ;  and  when  her  story  was  over  a  heap  of 
pretty  flowers  and  shining  precious  stones  of  many 
colours  lay  at  her  feet. 

The  mother  at  once  sought  out  her  elder 


u 


<< 


daughter,  gave  her  a  pitcher,  and  told  her  to 
go  at  once  to  the  well. 

I  won’t  go,”  said  the  girl. 

You  must,  and  at  once,”  said  her  mother, 
stamping  her  foot. 

“  Then  if  I  must,”  replied  the  girl,  “  I  will  take 
this  small  silver  bottle  instead  of  the  large  ugly  heavy 
pitcher.”  Off  she  went  with  her  nose  in  the  air. 

As  soon  as  she  came  to  the  well  she  met  a  lady 
in  very  fine  clothes,  who  asked  for  a  drink  of 
water  from  her  bottle. 

“  Do  you  think  I  have  come  here  to  draw  water 
for  you  ?  ”  cried  the  girl  in  a  passion.  “  You  may 
borrow  the  bottle  if  you  must,  but  you  shall  draw 
the  water  for  yourself.” 

“In  return  for  your  rudeness,”  said  the  lady, 
“  I  will  give  you  a  gift  which  you  will  not  enjoy. 
With  every  word  you  speak  a  snake  or  a  toad  shall 
fall  from  your  mouth.” 

As  soon  as  the  girl  reached  home  her  mother 
cried,  “  Well,  daughter,  what  did  you  do  ?  ” 

“  Well,  mother - ”  began  the  girl. 

But  as  soon  as  she  began  to  speak  a  snake  and 
a  toad  came  from  her  mouth,  and  her  mother  ran 
from  her  with  a  cry  of  fear. 
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NOW  LET  US  THINK 


1 .  How  would  you  like  this  story  to  end  ? 

2.  Name  all  the  things  you  can  see  in  the  picture  on  the 

next  page. 

3 .  What  other  picture  would  you  like  to  have  to  go  with 

this  story  ?  Describe  it,  and  say  what  colours  you 
would  need  to  paint  it. 

4.  Which  person  in  the  story  does  each  of  the  following 

words  suit  ? — 


proud 

kind 

ill-tempered 

forgiving 


ugly 

helpful 

rude 

cheerful 


pretty 
pleasant 
good-tempered 
r  impudent 


f 

5.  How  could  you  bring  a  prince  into  the  story  ? 

6.  Were  the  old  woman  and  the  fine  lady  at  the  well 

related  to  each  other  ? 

7.  If  the  second  girl  met  the  fairy  again,  what  favour  do 

you  think  she  would  ask  of  her  ? 

8.  If  the  other  girl  met  her,  what  do  you  think  she 

would  ask  ?  And  what  would  the  fairy  answer  ? 

9.  Think  out  suitable  names  for  each  of  the  people  in 

this  story. 


As  I  was  walking  along  the  street  I  noticed  a  lot  of 
people  looking  downward  at  the  sky.  I  joined  them  and 
looked  the  same  way,  and  saw  a  great  airship  quite  hidden 
by  a  cloud.  The  sun  shone  on  the  covering  of  the 
aeroplane  and  made  it  look  like  gold.  As  we  looked  it 
rose  stern  first  higher  into  the  air,  and  was  soon  hidden 
by  the  clouds. 

What  is  incorrect  in  this  story  ? 
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^  ^  W  M  M  MY  CART  M  ^  M  M  'i 

ONCE  I  made  a  little  cart  ; 

It  was  a  lovely  thing. 

I  painted  it  with  blue  and  red, 

And  made  the  reins  of  string. 

I  called  my  little  wooden  horse, 

His  name  was  “  Rat-a-tat  ”  ; 

And  when  he  walked  his  tiny  hoofs 
Said  “  Pit-a-pit-a-pat  !  ” 

I  harnessed  him  between  the  shafts  ; 

Pie  looked  so  nice  and  neat  ; 

And  there  he  stood  and  did  not  move 
His  pretty  little  feet. 

Now  did  I  dream  he  said,  “  Just  think 
How  very  odd  it  feels 
To  pull  this  lovely  little  cart 
That  hasn’t  any  wheels  ”  ? 
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I  hunted  high  and  low  until 
Upon  the  nursery  shelf 
I  found  two  empty  cotton  reels  : 

I  fixed  them  on  myself. 

With  black  and  yellow  spots  they  were 
So  very  neat  and  smart 
That  Rat-a-tat  was  proud  to  draw 
My  lovely  little  cart. 

“  We’re  ready  now,”  I  said  ;  “  gee  up  ! 

We’re  going  to  the  town 
To  buy  papa  a  tall  black  hat 
And  mamma  a  silken  gown.” 

Gertrude  Vaughan. 

{By  kind  permission.) 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1 .  Draw  the  cart  and  horse,  and  colour  them  ;  also  papa’s 

tall  black  hat. 

2.  Find  words  at  the  ends  of  the  lines  which  have  the 

same  sound. 

3.  Which  lines  in  each  set  of  four  have  these  rhyme 

words  at  the  end  ? 

4.  Find  words  which  describe  the  little  horse. 

5-  Try  to  make  a  set  of  four  lines  to  go  at  the  end.  You 
might  begin,  ‘  Soon  we  came  into  the  town.” 
Can  you  go  on  ? 

6.  The  lady  who  wrote  this  poem  was  thinking  of  Eng¬ 

lish  children.  English  children  speak  of  “  reels  ” 
where  we  speak  of  “  spools.” 

7.  What  harness  had  Rat-a-tat  ? 

8.  Is  there  anything  wrong,  or  anything  missing,  in  the 

picture  on  page  70  ? 

9.  How  has  the  horse  been  made  to  look  proud  ? 

7i 


The  Idle  Servant. 

( From  the  painting  by  Nicolas  Maes  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.) 
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m  M  m  THE  IDLE  SERVANT  m  W  ® 


THIS  picture  tells  its  own  story.  The  artist  did 
not  really  need  to  give  his  painting  a  title. 
Which  of  the  two  figures  is  the  servant  ?  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  too  easy  a  question  for  you.  If  so, 
here  are  two  harder  questions. 

What  can  be  seen  through  the  doorway  at  the 
left  of  the  picture  ?  Is  the  meal  finished,  or  is 
it  still  going  on  ? 

A  glance  at  the  dishes  on  the  floor  and  at  the 
cat  will  help  you  to  answer  the  second  of  these  two 
questions. 

Is  this  a  picture  of  our  own  country  ?  How 
can  you  tell  ? 

Who  is  the  woman  with  the  flagon  in  her  right 
hand  ?  Why  do  you  think  she  has  come  into  the 
kitchen  just  at  this  moment  ? 

She  sees  the  sleeping  servant  and  the  untidy 
dishes  on  the  floor.  But  do  you  think  she  has  yet 
seen  the  cat  ?  Why  ? 

What  do  you  think  she  is  saying  either  to  her¬ 
self  or  to  some  one  else  who  is  not  shown  in  the 
picture  ? 

Do  you  like  this  mistress,  and  why  ?  Perhaps  she 
is  making  excuses  for  the  servant.  Can  you  think 
of  anything  which  would  excuse  the  girl  for  falling 
asleep  at  such  a  moment  ? 

If  you  feel  that  she  ought  to  be  forgiven,  how 
would  you  alter  the  title  of  the  picture  ? 
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H  THE  TWO  BASKETS  OF  RUSHES 


33  A  little  old  man  and  a  little  old  woman 
lived  in  a  little  old  house  by  the  side  of  a 


pretty  little  stream.  Near  the  stream  grew  three 
cherry  trees  which  in  the  spring-time  were  beautiful 
to  behold. 

The  little  old  man  was  gentle  and  kind,  but  the 
little  old  woman  was  as  cross  as  two  sticks  and 
cruel  as  well.  Her  husband  kept  a  young  bird 
which  had  lost  its  mother,  and  he  looked  after  it 
like  a  well-loved  child.  This  made  the  little  old 
woman  very  angry,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
hurt  the  bird  when  her  husband  was  out. 

She  waited  for  her  chance,  took  it  from  its  cage, 
cut  its  tongue,  and  threw  it  out  of  the  house.  It 
lay  on  the  ground  for  a  little  while,  then  rose  slowly 
and  flew  away  to  the  mountains. 

When  the  little  old  man  came  home  he  asked 
where  the  bird  was.  “  It  tried  to  steal  the  flour 
when  I  was  baking,”  said  the  bad  little  old  woman, 
“  so  I  cut  its  tongue  and  threw  it  out  of  the  house.” 

When  the  little  old  man  heard  these  words  he 
was  very,  very  sad,  and  he  wandered  away  into  the 
mountains  asking  all  the  birds  and  beasts  whether 
they  had  seen  anything  of  his  favourite.  But  no, 
none  of  them  had  seen  a  bird  with  a  cut  tongue. 
One  day,  some  weeks  later,  the  little  old 
man  found  the  lost  bird,  and  the  two  friends 
were  very  glad  indeed  to  meet  again.  The  bird 
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Which  words  from  the  story  go  with  this  picture  ? 
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begged  the  little  old  man  to  come  to  his  home  and 
see  his  wife  and  young  ones  ;  for  by  this  time  he 
had  a  nice  little  family  and  a  comfortable  home. 

He  led  the  little  old  man  to  his  wife,  who  was 
very  polite  to  him  and  fed  him  with  all  kinds  of 
good  things.  Then  he  said  that  he  must  really 
be  going,  and  the  bird  and  his  wife  said,  “  Oh,  how 
sorry  we  are  !  ” 

“  But,”  said  the  bird,  “  you  must  take  as  a 
present  from  us  these  two  baskets  of  rushes.” 

“  I  thank  you  kindly,”  said  the  little  old  man ; 
“  but  as  I  am  not  very  strong,  I  will  take  only  the 
smaller  and  lighter  basket.”  Then  he  set  out  for 
his  home  by  the  stream. 

His  little  old  wife  was  full  of  rage  when  she  saw 
him.  “  Come  in  and  shut  the  door.  You  are  a 
nice  kind  of  husband  to  leave  me  for  so  long,”  she 
said.  “  Pray,  what  have  you  got  in  your  basket  ?  ” 

The  little  old  man  set  it  down  and  opened  it, 
and,  lo  and  behold !  it  was  full  of  diamonds  and 
pearls  and  dishes  of  silver  and  gold.  “  I  will 
go  at  once,”  said  the  little  greedy  old  woman, 
“and  see  if  I  can  get  such  a  basket  of  rushes  for 
myself.” 

The  little  old  woman  trudged  off  into  the 
mountains,  and  after  a  long  time  she  met  the 
bird  whose  tongue  she  had  cut. 

She  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  very  glad  to  see  her.  But  he  was  a  most 
polite  creature,  and  asked  her  to  go  home  with 
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him  for  a  meal.  When  the  feast  was  over  he  did 
not  offer  his  guest  any  basket  of  rushes. 

So  she  asked  for  something  to  carry  away  with 
her  to  remind  her  of  her  pleasant  visit.  The  bird 
brought  out  two  baskets,  and  the  little  old  woman 
at  once  took  the  larger  one,  although  it  was  almost 
too  heavy  for  her  to  carry. 

She  was  very  tired  when  she  reached  home,  but 
was  eager  to  see  what  was  inside  the  basket.  After 
shutting  the  door  she  lifted  the  lid,  and  at  once  a 
number  of  snakes  and  toads  and  rats  and  mice 
jumped  out  and  ran  all  over  the  house  ;  and  do  what 
she  could,  she  was  not  able  to  get  rid  of  them. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 


1 .  What  is  the  colour  of  cherry  blossom  ?  Draw  the 

leaf  and  flower  of  the  cherry  tree. 

2.  Think  out  a  coloured  picture  to  suit  the  very  first 

part  of  this  story. 

3.  When  the  cherries  were  ripe,  what  would  the  old  man 

be  able  to  place  them  upon  ?  Would  they  look 
prettier  on  a  gold  dish  or  a  silver  dish  ? 

4.  Fasten  the  following  labels  on  the  right  bundles  : — 


cruel 

patient 

happy 

scolding 

polite 


loving 

sorrowful 

heavy 

pleasant 

spiteful 


kind 

light 

satisfied 

untruthful 

greedy 


5<  How  do  you  think  the  story  ought  to  end  ? 
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splendid 

angry 

modest 

nasty 

disgusted 


6.  Why  did  not  the  old  man  and  the  old  woman  open 
their  baskets  of  rushes  before  they  reached  home  ? 
Why  did  each  of  them  shut  the  door  before 
opening  the  basket  ? 


Think  again  of  the  story  called  “  The  Fairy  at  the 
Well,”  which  we  will  call  the  first  story.  We  will  call 
“The  Two  Baskets  of  Rushes  ”  the  second  story. 

1.  Who  is  there  in  the  second  story  like  the  two  girls 

in  the  first  story  ? 

2.  Who  is  there  in  the  second  story  like  the  fairy  in 

the  first  story  ? 

3.  In  what  way  was  the  little  old  man  like  the  gentle 

young  girl,  and  in  what  way  did  they  differ  ? 

4.  In  what  way  was  the  little  old  woman  like  the  proud 

girl,  and  in  what  way  did  they  differ  ? 

5.  Who  had  the  better  gift — the  pretty  girl  in  the  first 

story,  or  the  little  old  man  in  the  second  ?  Why 
do  you  think  so  ? 

6.  Flow  could  the  little  old  woman  get  rid  of  her  un¬ 

welcome  gift  ? 

7.  When  were  the  pretty  girl  and  the  little  old  man 

silent  ? 

8.  Whom  do  you  like  best  and  least  in  each  of  these 

two  tales  ? 

9.  People  who  told  these  old  stories  long  ago  could 

think  of  nothing  worse  than  serpents,  frogs,  toads, 
rats,  and  mice.  What  is  your  thought  about  this 
matter  ? 

10.  Were  these  animals  only  made  to  be  hated,  hunted, 
and  killed  ? 
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TOM  AND  THE  PEBBLE  h  m 

Tom  was  a  little  boy-sweep,  black  and  dirty  ; 
but  the  fairies  turned  him  into  a  water-baby, 
white  and  clean. 

They  changed  his  body,  but  they  did  not  change 
his  mind — at  least,  not  all  at  once.  He  had  been 
cruel  to  animals  when  he  was  a  boy-sweep  ;  and 
he  was  cruel  to  the  living  things  in  the  water  when 
he  became  a  water-baby. 

He  poked  the  crabs  and  the  mussels  and  the 
limpets  ;  and  he  put  stones  into  the  mouths  of  the 
anemones  to  make  them  think  that  dinner  had  come. 

The  other  water-babies  warned  him  and  said, 
“Take  care  what  you  are  doing.  Mrs.  Be-done- 
by-as-you-did  is  coming.”  But  Tom  did  not  care, 
until,  one  Friday  morning  early,  Mrs.  Be-done-by- 
as-you-did  came  indeed. 

A  very  tremendous  lady  she  was.  When  the 
children  saw  her  they  all  stood  in  a  row.  They 
smoothed  down  their  bathing-dresses,  and  put  their 
hands  behind  them. 

It  was  just  as  if  the  inspector  had  come  ! 

She  had  on  a  black  bonnet  and  a  black 
shawl,  and  a  pair  of  large  green  glasses  on 
her  great  hooked  nose  ;  and  under  her  arm  she 
carried  a  great  birch-rod. 

Indeed,  she  was  so  ugly  that  Tom  wanted  to 
make  faces  at  her,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  do  so. 
He  was  very  much  afraid  of  the  birch-rod  under 
her  arm. 
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She  looked  at  the  children  one  by  one,  and 
seemed  very  much  pleased  with  them.  Then  she 
began  to  give  them  all  sorts  of  nice  sea-things — 
sea-cakes,  sea-apples,  sea-oranges,  sea-toffee,  and 
sea-ices  which  never  melt  under  water. 

You  may  say  that  there  are  no  such  things. 
But  if  there  is  plenty  of  sea-rock — as  you  know 
there  is — why  should  there  not  be  plenty  of  sea- 
toffee  as  well  ? 

Now  Tom  watched  all  those  nice  things  being 
given  away  till  his  mouth  watered  and  his  eyes  grew 
as  round  as  an  owl’s.  He  hoped  that  his  turn 
would  come  at  last  ;  and  it  did. 

The  lady  called  him  up.  She  held  out  her 
fingers  with  something  in  them  and  popped 
them  into  his  mouth  ;  and,  lo  and  behold !  she 
left  behind  a  nasty,  cold,  hard  pebble. 

“You  are  a  very  cruel  woman,”  said  he,  and 
began  to  whimper. 

“  And  you  are  a  very  cruel  boy.  Who  put 
pebbles  into  the  anemones’  mouths  to  make  them 
think  that  they  had  caught  a  good  dinner  ?  As 
you  did  to  them ,  so  must  I  do  to  you” 

“  Who  told  you  that  I  did  it  ?  ”  asked  Tom. 

“You  did  yourself,  this  very  minute.” 

Tom  had  never  opened  his  lips,  so  he  was  very 
much  surprised.  “  Yes,”  she  said,  “  every  one  tells 
me  what  they  have  done  wrong  by  the  look  they 
have  upon  their  faces. 

“  Now  go  and  be  a  good  boy,  and  I  will  put  no 
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more  pebbles  In  your  mouth  if  you  put  none  in 
other  creatures’  mouths.” 

“  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  harm  in  it,” 
said  Tom. 

“  Then  you  know  now.  People  are  always 
saying  that  to  me.  But  I  tell  them  that  if  you  do 
not  know  that  fire  burns  it  will  still  burn  you  all 
the  same.” 

“  Dear  me,”  thought  Tom,  “  she  knows  every¬ 
thing.”  And  so  she  did,  indeed. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 


Cx,  ocos\)5<i/' 


1.  Are  there  any  boy-sweeps  now  ?  How  do  you  think 

they  used  to  sweep  the  chimneys  ? 

Which  boys  would  make  the  best 
sweeps  ? 

2.  What  other  living  things  are  there  in 

the  water  ? 

3 .  What  other  pictures  would  you  like  to 

have  to  go  with  this  story  ? 

4.  If  a  boy  destroys  a  bird’s  nest  with 

young  ones,  what  should  be  done 
to  him  ? 

5.  Which  person  in  the  story  does  each 

of  these  words  suit : — 

just  cruel  kind  thoughtless  stern 


6.  In  what  way  or  ways  is  the  story  of 

Patrick  like  the  story  of  Tom  ? 

7.  What  can  you  see  in  this  small  picture? 
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®  ia  H  the  LOOK-OUT  TREE  %  $  % 

ALL  the  birds  had  gone  to  bed, 

The  sun  had  set  in  gold  and  red, 

Come,  children,  come,”  dear  mother  said. 

But  we  were  in  the  Look-out  Tree — 

Tom  and  Jane  and  Emily — 

Surrounded  by  a  stormy  sea  ! 

We  were  telling  travellers’  tales 
Of  wondrous  fish  with  glittering  scales, 

Of  walruses,  and  sharks,  and  whales. 

Of  things  that  only  sailors  know  ; 

Of  hidden  treasure,  “  Yo-heave-ho  !  ” 

And  how  to  find  it  we  would  go 

Round  the  world  to  the  Spanish  Main — 

Emily  and  Tom  and  Jane — 

And  bring  our  ship  safe  home  again. 

What  matter  if  the  sea  is  corn  ? 

A  scarecrow  is  a  wreck  forlorn  : 

See  how  her  sails  are  tempest-torn  !  ” 

Pipe  your  eye  !  Look  weather-wise  !  ” 

Floating  wreckage  Tom  espies  : 

“  And  there’s  a  drowning  man  !  ”  he  cries. 

Cardboard  telescopes  to  eye 
We  see  the  spars  and  cordage  lie, 

See  the  Captain  standing  by, 

A  lonely  figure  at  the  prow  : 

Oh,  let  us  man  the  lifeboat  now  : 

She’s  trim  and  taut  from  stern  to  bow  !  ” 
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“  Man  the  boat  and  put  to  sea  ; 

The  sailors  all  must  rescued  be  ”~ 

By  Jane  and  Tom  and  Emily  ! 

“  All  aboard  !  We  must  not  wait 
Till  the  roaring  winds  abate  !  ” 

Says  Tom  to  Em  the  bo ’sun’s  mate. 

Now  Janey  asks,  “  Please,  what  am  I  ?  S1> 

(The  stormy  waves  are  mountains  high) 

“I’m  tired  of  piping  my  left  eye  !  ” 

“  Jump  in,”  says  Captain  Tom.  “  Ahoy  l 
You  shall  be  the  cabin  boy  !  ” 

Janey  jumps  for  very  joy, 

And  tumbles  from  the  Look-out  Tree 

Into  mother’s  arms — you  see 

She  knew  where  we  were  sure  to  be  ! 

“  Come,  children,  come,”  dear  mother  said, 

“  The  sun  has  set,  birds  are  in  bed, 

And  Janey  is  a  sleepy-head  !  ” 

Gertrude  Vaughan. 

(By  kind  permission.') 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  Was  there  really  a  stormy  sea  round  the  Look-out 

Tree  ?  If  not,  where  was  it  ? 

2.  What  is  hidden  treasure  ?  Where  is  it  hidden  ? 

Have  you  ever  found  any  ? 

3.  Draw  a  scarecrow. 

4.  Plow  do  you  “  pipe  your  eye  ”  ? 

5.  Which  people  are  weather-wise  ?  What  signs  of  the 

weather  do  you  know  ? 
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®  ®  ®  BRUIN  AND  REYNARD  m  ®  IS 
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Reynard  the  Fox  was  the  true  cause  of 
the  death  of  Coppe,  who  was  Chanticleer’s 
daughter.  And  when  she  had  been  buried  in 
great  state  the  king  sent  for  his  lords  and  wise 
men  to  tell  him  what  to  do  about  the  matter. 

They  said  that  Reynard  ought  to  be  brought  to 
his  trial,  and  that  Bruin  the  Bear  should  go  to  arrest 
him  and  fetch  him  to  court. 


When  Bruin  came  to  Reynard’s  home  he  found 
the  gate  shut  fast.  Then  he  sat  upon  his  tail  before 
the^gate  and  said,  “  Reynard,  are  you  at  home  ?  ” 

“  I  am  at  home.” 


The  king  has  sent  me  to  bring  you  to  court 
to  be  tried  for  the  death  of  Coppe.” 

Reynard  came  out  at  once.  “  Friend  Bruin,” 
he  said,  “  I  am  glad  you  have  come.  But  the  king 

has  sent  you  on  a  long  journey,  and  you  must  be 
very  tired. 

..  “  It:  was  veiT  kind  of  the  king  to  send  such  an 
important  messenger  as  you  ;  for  next  to  the  king 
you  are  the  highest  in  the  land.  But,  to  tell  you 

the  truth,  I  have  eaten  so  much  that  I  am  unable 
to  travel  to-day.” 

Then  said  the  Bear,  “  What  have  you  eaten 
that  has  made  you  so  lazy  ?  ” 

Only  such  food  as  poor  folks  can  afford,” 
said  the  Fox.  “  I  had  some  great  honey-combs 
and  that  was  all.”  9 
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“  Reynard,  what  are  you  saying  ?  ”  said  Bruin. 
“  I  praise  and  love  honey  above  all  other  meat. 
Help  me  to  get  some  of  this  honey,  and  I  will  be 
your  friend  as  long  as  I  live.” 

“Not  far  away,”  said  Reynard,  “  lives  Land- 
fert,  who  has  so  much  honey  that  you  could 
not  eat  it  in  seven  years.  I  will  take  you  to  the 
place,  though  there  is  no  one  else  for  whom  I  would 
take  such  great  trouble.  I  will  see  that  you  get 
as  much  as  you  can  carry.” 

So  they  went  off  together  till  they  came  to 
Landfert ’s  yard.  Here  they  found  the  trunk  of  a 
great  oak  which  he  had  begun  to  cleave.  He  had 
driven  two  wedges  into  it,  so  that  the  oak  was  wide 
open. 

“  See  now,  friend  Bruin,”  said  Reynard,  “  the 
honey  is  in  this  tree.  See  if  you  can  get  it  out. 
But  do  not  eat  too  much,  for  I  should  be  sorry  if 
you  fell  sick.  Go  to  the  end  and  creep  in.” 

Then  Bruin  put  his  head  over  the  ears  into  the 
cleft  of  the  tree.  As  soon  as  he  was  well  in,  Rey¬ 
nard  sprang  forward  and  broke  out  the  wedge 
from  the  tree.  So  Bruin  was  trapped,  and  could 
not  get  out  with  might  or  with  craft. 

“  Is  that  honey  good  ?  ”  said  Reynard.  “  Eat 
not  too  much  lest  it  should  do  you  harm.” 

0  Bruin  howled  so  loudly  that  Landfert  heard 
him  and  came  out  to  see  what  was  wrong. 
Then  Reynard  slunk  off  to  his  own  home. 

Landfert  came  up  and  found  the  bear  fast  in  the 
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Which  words  in  the  story  suit  this  picture? 
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tree.  Then  he  ran  to  his  neighbours  and  cried, 
“  Come,  all  of  you  ;  there  is  a  bear  caught.” 

Soon  they  came  in  a  crowd,  each  one  with  a 
weapon.  One  carried  a  rake,  another  a  broom, 
a  third  a  hay-fork,  a  fourth  a  stake  out  of  a  hedge. 
The  priest’s  wife  came  with  her  distaff,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  parish  brought  a  weather-cock. 

When  Bruin  heard  the  crowd  of  people  coming 
he  struggled  so  hard  that  he  got  his  head  out,  but 
he  left  the  tips  of  his  ears  behind  him  and  a  good 
deal  of  his  skin. 

Then  they  came  all  about  him  as  he  sat  on  the 
ground,  and  rained  blows  upon  him  thick  and  fast. 
At  last  he  sprang  up  and  ran  towards  the  river 
so  quickly  that  he  tumbled  three  women  into  the 
water. 

“  Save  them  !  save  them  !  ”  cried  the  priest, 
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for  his  wife  was  one  of  them.  So  they  all  ran  to 
the  river,  which  was  both  deep  and  wide,  and 
forgot  Bruin,  who  swam  down  the  stream.  After 
a  time  he  landed  on  the  other  side,  and  sat  down 
to  rest. 

By  came  Reynard,  and  mocked  him  from  a 
safe  distance.  “  Have  you  paid  Landfert  for  the 
honey  ?  ”  he  asked.  “Was  the  honey  good  ?  Did 
I  not  speak  the  truth  when  I  said  that  you  would 
get  as  much  as  you  could  bear  ?  ” 

Bruin  said  nothing,  but  made  his  way  with 
great  pain  back  to  the  court. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 


1 .  Was  the  bear  well  served  ?  If  so,  why  ? 

2.  Fit  each  of  these  words  to  one  of  the  actors  in  the 

story  : — 


cunning 

slow 

clever 

sly 

cruel 

greedy 

craftily 

cowardly 

sad 

stupid 

far-seeing 

quick 

injured 

sore 

spiteful 

angry 

forgetful 

flattered 


3.  If  this  story  was  shown  at  the  picture  theatre,  what 

pictures  would  you  expect  to  see  ?  Which  one 
would  you  like  best  ? 

4.  Which  is  bigger — the  bear  or  the  fox  ?  Which  has 

the  longer  tail  ?  Which  can  think  quicker  ? 

5.  What  use  does  the  fox  make  of  his  bushy  tail  in  winter  ? 

6.  Can  you  think  out  an  ending  to  this  story  ? 
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m  m  m  a  brave  Canadian  girl  m  m  m 

m  m  m  m  m  m  of  long  ago  w  m  m  m  m  m 


when  it  was  called  New  France.  Her  name  was 
Madeleine  de  Vercheres,  and  her  home,  which 
was  very  like  a  fort,  was  built  on  the  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  not  very  far  from  Montreal. 
She  lived  in  very  dangerous  times,  when  the  woods 
were  full  of  Indians,  who  hated  the  French  and 
watched  for  every  chance  of  killing  them  in  the 
most  cruel  manner. 

One  day  Madeleine’s  father  and  mother  had 
to  go  to  the  city  of  Quebec  to  see  the  Governor, 
and  left  her  with  her  two  younger  brothers,  some 
women  and  children,  and  one  old  soldier,  telling 
her  to  take  care  of  the  fort  until  they  returned,  and 
warning  her  of  the  Indians,  although  they  did  not 
know  at  the  time  how  near  these  dreaded  foes  were, 
pll  Soon  after  the  canoe  bearing  her  parents  had 
WM  disappeared  down  the  river,  and  while  Made¬ 
leine  and  her  brothers  were  playing  near  the  fort,  the 
Indians  burst  from  the  woods.  Driving  her  little 
brothers  before  her,  Madeleine  ran  inside  the  high 
fence,  or  stockade,  as  it  was  called,  and  fastened  the 
gate  just  in  time  to  keep  out  her  savage  foes.  Then 
the  brave  girl  told  the  frightened  people  in  the 
fort  that  they  must  hold  out  and  never  allow  the 
Indians  to  get  inside  the  stockade.  She  fired  the 
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MADELEINE  DE  VERCHERES. 

( After  a  bronze  statuette  by  Phillips  Hubert ,  C.M.G.) 


guns  as  fast  as  her  brothers  loaded  them,  and,  like 
a  good  general,  did  all  she  could  to  keep  the  others 
busy  and  cheerful,  although  she  knew  how  great 
was  their  danger. 

Madeleine  bravely  held  the  fort  for  eight  days 
until  help  came,  and  the  Indians  crept  back  into 
the  dark  woods  from  which  they  had  come. 

To-day,  if  you  visit  the  village  of  Vercheres, 
you  will  see  a  very  beautiful  statue  in  memory 
of  this  brave  Canadian  girl  of  long  ago.  . 

E.  C.  Woodley. 

•  9i 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 


1 .  How  long  does  it  take  to  go  from  Montreal  to  Quebec 

by  rail  ?  Why  did  not  Madeleine’s  father  and 
mother  take  the  train  to  Quebec  ? 

2.  Why  was  there  a  stockade  round  the  fort  ?  What 

do  you  think  it  was  made  of  ?  How  might  the 
Indians  have  made  a  way  through  the  stockade  ? 

3.  Why  was  Eastern  Canada  called  New  France  ?  Make 

a  list  of  all  the  places  you  know  in  North  America 
whose  names  begin  with  “  New.” 


8  m  THE  STAR  AND  THE  LILY  m  ® 


across  the  Big  Sea  Water. 

The  Indians  loved  to  sit  by  their  fires  at  night 
and  watch  the  stars.  In  the  stars,  they  said,  lived 
the  spirits  of  the  good  who  had  been  taken  to  the 
skies  by  the  Great  Spirit. 

One  night  they  saw  a  star  brighter  than  all 
the  rest.  It  was  far  away  in  the  south,  near  a 
mountain  peak. 

The  next  night  it  did  not  seem  to  be  so  far 
away.  It  hung  low  in  the  sky,  and  in  shape  was 
rather  like  a  bird. 

The  men  began  to  wonder  what  this  strange 

new  star  coidd  be,  but  no  one  could  tell. 
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IV 

m 


Once  upon  a  time  the  Indians  alone  lived  in 
this  land.  The  White  Man  had  not  vet  come 


as 
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Then  one  night  a  young  brave  had  a  dream. 

_  A  lovely  girl  came  to  his  side  and  said, 

“  Young  brave,  I  am  the  star  that  you  saw  in  the 
sky.  I  love  the  land  of  your  people.  I  love  its 
flowers,  its  birds,  its  rivers,  and  its  green  hills. 
I  have  left  my  sisters  in  the  sky  world  to  come 
and  live  amongst  you.  Tell  me  now  where  I  shall 
dwell.  Ask  your  wise  men  what  form  I  must 
take  that  I  may  win  the  love  of  your  people.” 

Then  the  young  man  awoke.  He  stepped  to 
the  door  of  his  tent,  but  he  saw  only  the  great  star 
shining  in  its  place. 

Next  day  he  went  to  the  meeting-tent.  There 
3  he  told  his  dream  while  the  old  men  sat 


smoking.  They  heard  him  to  the  end  before  any 
one  spoke. 

“  Let  the  young  man  speak  again  to  the  star 
maiden,”  said  an  old  man.  “  Let  her  choose  the 
form  in  which  she  will  dwell  amongst  us.” 

This  seemed  good  to  all,  and  the  meeting  broke 

up. 

That  night  the  maiden  came  again  to  the  young 
man,  and  he  gave  her  the  message. 

“  I  will  live,”  said  the  maiden,  “  in  the  white 

rose  of  the  mountain.” 

So  for  a  while  the  star  maiden  lived  in  the 
white  rose  of  the  mountain  ;  but  she  was  so 
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far  away  that  she  could  not  be  seen  by  the  people. 

Then  she  chose  to  live  as  a  flower  on  the  prairie  ; 
but  she  was  afraid  of  the  hoof  of  the  buffalo. 
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Next  she  lived  as  a  pretty  pale  flower  on  the 
face  of  a  cliff  ;  but  she  was  so  high  that  the  little 
children  could  not  reach  her. 

“  I  know  where  I  must  live,”  she  said  at  last. 
“  I  will  live  where  I  can  see  the  swift  canoe. 
The  little  ones  shall  be  my  playmates ;  the 
braves  will  love  me ;  and  the  maidens  will  pluck 
me  when  they  bathe  in  the  lake.” 

So  she  alighted  gently  on  the  Water.  Next 
morning  great  numbers  of  white  star-like  flowers 
were  to  be  seen  on  the  surface.  The  Indians 
called  the  water-flower  the  White  Lily,  and  they 
have  always  loved  it  dearly. 

t 

NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  Who  is  the  Great  Spirit  ?✓ 

2.  This  is  what  is  called  a  myth  or  a  wonderful  story 

which  explains  some  ordinary  thing.  Have  you 
ever  read  or  heard  any  other  myth  ?  If  so,  tell 
the  class  about  it. 

3.  What  kind  of  person  wras  the  Star  Maiden  ?  Why 

would  she  be  a  pleasant  person  to  know  ?  Why 
did  the  Indians  love  her  ?  ✓ 

4.  What  beautiful  things  about  the  water-lily  almost 

make  us  think  that  the  old  Indian  myth  may  be 
true  ?  j 

5.  Draw  a  water-lily  and  a  star  with  eight  points.  Is  the 

water-lily  like  a  star  ? ' 
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WHEN  the  green  woods  laugh  with  the  voice  of  joy, 
And  the  dimpling  stream  runs  laughing  by  ; 

When  the  air  does  laugh  with  our  merry  wit, 

And  the  green  hill  laughs  with  the  noise  of  it  ; 

When  the  meadows  laugh  with  lively  green, 

And  the  grasshopper  laughs  in  the  merry  scene  ; 

When  Mary,  and  Susan,  and  Emily, 

With  their  sweet,  round  mouths  sing,  “  Ha,  ha,  he  !  ” 

When  the  painted  birds  laugh  in  the  shade, 

Where  our  table  with  cherries  and  nuts  is  spread  : 

Come  live,  and  be  merry,  and  join  with  me 
To  sing  the  sweet  chorus  of  “  Ha,  ha,  he  !  ” 

William  Blake. 

NOW  LET  US  THINK 

f 

i .  How  do  you  think  that  green  woods  can  laugh  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a  dimpling  stream  ?  What  must 
there  be  in  it  to  make  the  dimples  ? 

3.  How  can  a  green  hill  laugh  ?  or  a  meadow  ? 

4.  What  is  a  grasshopper  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  one  ? 
What  kind  of  noise  does  it  make  ?  Does  it  make 
this  noise  on  dull  days  ? 

5.  Which  birds  are  “  painted  ”  with  the  prettiest  colours  ? 

Which  bird  or  birds  can  laugh  best  ? 

6.  What  could  be  shown  in  a  coloured  picture  to  go 
with  these  verses  ? 

7.  Try  to  write  a  few  more  lines  about  things  which 
seem  to  laugh. 

8.  What  season  is  spoken  of  in  the  poem  ? 
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THE  MOUSE  IN  THE  SOUP  TUREEN 


Long,  long  ago,  a  young  wood-cutter  and 
his  wife  lived  in  the  middle  of  a  great  wood. 
They  were  very  happy  together,  and  as  there  were 
many  trees  in  the  wood,  they  thought  they  would 
never  be  out  of  work. 

But  after  a  time  they  found  that  they  could 
not  sell  all  the  timber  which  the  young  man  cut ; 
and  they  often  went  hungry  to  bed. 

One  day  the  king  passed  that  way  and  heard  a 
sound  of  crying.  He  stopped  to  listen,  and  heard 
a  woman  say — 

“  Here  we  are,  ready  to  work,  but  no  one  wants 
to  employ  us.  If  Eve  had  not  been  so  curious 
she  would  never  have  eaten  the  apple,  and  all 
would  now  be  well.  If  I  had  been  in  the  garden, 
I  should  have  left  the  apples  alone.” 

The  king  went  forward  and  knocked  sharply 
at  the  door.  The  young  wife,  with  a  tear-stained 
face,  opened  it,  and  he  said  to  her,  “  I  am  the 
king.  You  seem  to  be  in  trouble.  What  can  I  do 
to  help  you  ?  ” 

“We  are  willing  to  work,”  said  the  woman, 
“  but  no  one  wants  to  buy  the  timber  my  husband 
cuts  ;  and  we  have  had  nothing  to  eat  for  two 
days.” 


“  You  shall  come  to  my  palace,”  said  the  king;, 
“  and  shall  have  all  you  need.  But  you  must 

promise  to  obey  me  in  everything.” 
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“  We  will  do  all  you  ask,”  said  the  woman,  with 
a  smiling  face,  “  whatever  your  orders  may  be.” 

BI  Then  the  king  led  the  woman  and  her 
1  husband  to  the  royal  palace.  They  bathed 
in  soft  warm  water  and  dressed  themselves  in 
lovely  silks.  After  that  they  were  led  into  a 
beautiful  room,  where  they  were  served  with  the 
choicest  food  and  drink. 

As  they  began  to  eat,  the  king  came  in.  “I 
hope  you  will  enjoy  your  dinner,”  he  said, 
“  but  you  must  take  care  not  to  lift  the  lid  of  the 
soup  tureen  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  If  you 
lift  it,  you  must  go  back  to  your  cottage  and  your 
miserable  life.” 

“  We  should  not  dream  of  doing  such  a  thing,” 
said  the  young  wife. 

The  king  left  the  room  without  speaking,  but 
there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 
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pPl  The  wood-cutter  and  his  wife  lived  in  the 
mm  palace  for  some  time  ;  and  they  enjoyed  their 
fine  rooms,  their  rich  food,  and  the  pleasant  walks 
in  the  palace  gardens. 

But  after  a  time  the  young  wife  began  to  grow 
very  silent,  and  seemed  to  her  husband  to  be  some¬ 
what  sad. 

“  Why  don’t  you  talk  ?  ”  asked  her  husband. 

“  I  do  not  feel  that  I  want  to  talk,”  replied  the 
woman.  “  I  am  wondering  very  much  what  is  in 
that  soup  tureen.” 

“  Then  you  are  a  very  foolish  woman,”  said  the 
young  man.  “  Why,  if  you  raise  the  lid  we  shall 
be  turned  out  to  starve.” 

“  I  do  not  think  the  king  really  means  what  he 
says.  He  is  much  too  kind  to  send  us  away  for 
a  small  thing  like  that.  It  surely  is  a  small  thing 
just  to  take  one  peep.” 

WS\  The  young  man  thought  a  little.  It  was, 
jiStli  indeed,  a  small  thing  to  lift  the  lid  a  little. 
If  he  could  make  his  wife  happy  in  this  simple 
way,  why  should  he  not  do  as  she  asked  ? 

He  put  out  his  hand,  and  raised  the  lid  just 
a  little  while  his  wife  stooped  to  look  under  it. 
All  at  once  she  gave  a  scream,  for  a  little  mouse 
had  jumped  out  of  the  tureen  and  almost  struck 
her  in  the  face. 

It  jumped  from  the  table  to  a  chair,  and  from 
the  chair  to  the  floor.  The  man  and  his  wife  sprang 
up  and  tried  to  catch  it,  but  instead  of  doing  so, 
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they  knocked  over  some  chairs  and  vases  and  made 
a  great  noise. 

Then  the  king  came  in,  and  saw  at  once  what 
had  happened.  “  My  soldiers  will  take  you  back 
to  your  cottage,”  he  said.  “  Here  is  the  key.*’ 
He  left  the  room  without  saying  another  word, 
and  the  soldiers  came  at  once  to  obey  his  order. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 


1.  How  is  a  tree  cut  down  by  a  wood-cutter  ?  What 

dangers  does  he  run  ? 

2.  Who  was  Eve  ?  Can  you  tell  her  story  ? 

3.  Have  you  ever  been  curious?  Is  it  always  a  bad 

thing  to  be  curious  ? 

/4-  What  is  your  thought  about  the  king  ? 

>5.  What  would  you  have  done  to  help  the  man  ? 

6.  Name  some  of  the  foods  and  drinks  which  a  king 

could  supply.  What  would  you  have  chosen  ? 

7.  Why  had  the  king  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  when  he  left 

the  room  ? 

8.  If  there  had  been  a  dead  mouse  in  the  soup-tureen, 

would  the  story  have  ended  in  the  same  way  ? 

9.  Do  you  think  that  the  man  and  his  wife  deserved 

their  punishment  ?  If  not,  what  would  you  have 
done  to  them  ? 

10.  Fit  each  of  the  following  words  to  some  person  or 
persons  in  this  story  : — 


miserable 

kind 

foolish 


happy 

severe 

wise 

clever 


curious 

comfortable 

inquisitive 

unforgiving 


stern 

hungry 

sad 
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Which  words  in  the  following  story  suit  this  picture? 
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PANDORA’S  CHEST  »  g  & 
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Long,  long  ago  there  was  a  little  girl  named 
Pandora,  who  was  the  happiest  child  that 
ever  lived  at  any  time,  or  in  any  country. 

She  had  all  the  things  she  needed  to  make  her 
happy.  I  do  not  need  to  name  these  things,  for 
you  can  easily  make  a  list  of  them  ;  and  I  expect 
your  own  list  will  be  different  from  any  other  list. 

Pandora  had  a  boy  playmate  whose  name  was 
Epimetheus.  But  I  do  not  think  that  she  used 
this  great  long  name  when  she  spoke  to  him.  Can 
you  guess  what  she  would  call  him  “  for  short  ”  ? 


The  two  playmates  had  a  merry  time  together. 
And  they  lived  in  a  cottage  with  a  red  roof  and  roses 
peeping  in  at  the  windows.  When  they  wanted  a 
meal  they  went  out  into  the  garden  and  took  what 
they  needed  from  the  trees. 


He  was  not  quite  like  other  men,  for  he  had  a  cap 
with  wings,  and  there  were  wings  on  his  ankles  too. 

“Iam  very  tired,”  he  said  to  Pandora.  “  May 
I  leave  this  heavy  chest  with  you  until  I  have  time 
to  call  this  way  again  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  you  may,”  said  Pandora,  in  her 
sweetest  voice. 


“  But,  please,  do  not  try  to  open  the  chest,” 
said  the  man,  “  or  you  will  be  very  sorry,  and  so 
will  all  your  playmates.” 
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“  I  should  never  dream  of  doing  such  a  very 
rude  thing,”  said  Pandora.  Then  the  man  went 
off  at  such  a  great  speed  that  he  seemed  to  fly. 

For  a  time  all  went  well.  Pandora  played 
all  day  and  slept  soundly  at  night.  Then 
she  began  to  take  more  notice  of  the  black  chest. 

It  was  made  of  wood,  and  was  carved  in  a  won¬ 
derful  way.  There  was  no  lock,  but  there  was  a 
cord  round  it  with  a  knot  above  the  lid.  Pandora 
played  with  the  knot  and  said  to  herself,  “  I  wonder 
what  there  is  in  this  box  ?  If  I  could  raise  the  lid 
and  take  one  peep !  It  would  not  do  any  harm, 
and  I  could  easily  tie  up  the  knot  again.” 

Then  the  boy  came  in,  and  she  told  him  what  was 
in  her  mind.  He  looked  at  her  in  great  surprise, 
“  Why,  Pandora,”  he  said,  “  surely  you  would 
never  think  of  doing  such  a  thing  !  Come  and  play 
with  me.” 

Pandora  went  out  to  play,  but  she  was  not  so 
happy  as  she  had  been  before  ;  and  her  playmate 
felt  sad  to  see  her  look  so  unhappy. 

One  day,  when  she  was  alOne,  Pandora 
untied  the  knot,  and  the  cord  at  once  fell 
to  the  ground.  Then  she  lifted  the  lid  of  the  box 
just  a  little  and  peeped  in. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  buzzing  about  her  ears, 
and  she  felt  something  sting  her  brow.  She  looked 
up,  and  saw  all  around  her  a  swarm  of  buzzing 
insects.  At  the  same  time  the  room  seemed  to 
grow  very  dark  as  if  night  had  come. 
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Pandora  dropped  the  lid  of  the  box  as  her 
playmate  came  in.  He  had  some  flowers  in  his 
hand  for  her,  but  one  of  the  insects 
stung  him  on  the  cheek,  and  he  threw 
the  flowers  down  with  a  cry  of  pain. 

“Pandora,”  he  cried,  “you  have 
broken  your  promise,  and  now  we 
shall  never  be  happy  again.” 

He  seemed  to  know  that  the  in¬ 
sects  were  the  first  Troubles  that  were 
ever  seen  in  the  world — such  things  as 
Bad  Temper,  Greed,  Sulks,  Pains  and  Aches  of 
many  kinds. 

The  window  of  the  cottage  was  open  and  the 
insects  flew  out  into  the  open  air.  And  in  a  short 
time  they  heard  many  cries  of  fright  and  pain  from 
the  other  children  who  were  playing  in  the  fields. 
IHH  Pandora  and  her  playmate  sat  on  the  floor 
m  of  the  cottage  feeling  very  sad.  Then  the 
boy  began  to  scold,  and  this  made  Pandora  burst 
into  tears.  All  at  once  they  heard  a  gentle  tap 
on  the  insidE  of  the  lid  of  the  chest. 

“  Let  me  out  !  Let  me  out  !  ”  cried  a  small 
but  very  cheerful  voice. 

“  Don’t  open  the  nasty  box  again,”  said  the  boy. 
“  It  will  only  make  matters  worse.” 

“  I  feel  that  I  must  open  it,”  said  Pandora, 
and  she  did  so.  Then  a  pretty  little  fairy  flew  out 
and  kissed  the  two  children  on  the  places  where 
the  insects  had  stung  them. 
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“Who  are  you  ?  ”  asked  Pandora. 

“  My  name  is  Hope,”  said  the  fairy.  “  We  can¬ 
not  get  the  Troubles  back  again  into  the  box,  but 
we  can  try  to  keep  out  of  their  way.  I  will  stay 
near  you  always,  and,  if  you  are  stung  again,  will 
cure  you  in  the  way  I  have  shown  you.” 

“  Thank  you,  thank  you,”  cried  the  children 
both  at  once,  and  they  ran  out  into  the  fields,  hand- 
in-hand.  And  Hope  went  with  them,  hovering 
always  over  their  heads. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  If  a  little  play  were  made  of  this  story,  which  part 

would  you  like  to  take  ?  How  many  players 
would  be  needed  ?  What  could  be  used  for  the 
insects  ? 

2.  What  would  make  another  pretty  picture  to  go  with 

this  story  ? 

3.  What  nice  things  for  a  meal  could  be  got  from  a 

garden  ?  Which  would  look  prettiest  on  a  white 
plate  ? 

4.  To  which  person  in  the  story  can  each  of  the  following 

words  be  applied  ? — 

curious  merry  sly  angry 

happy  true  sad  loyal 

5.  Has  this  story  a  sad  ending  or  a  happy  one  ?  How 

could  you  make  it  have  a  happier  ending  ? 

6.  In  what  way  or  ways  is  this  story  like  “  The  Mouse 

in  the  Soup  Tureen  ”  ?  In  what  way  or  ways  is 
it  unlike  it  ? 
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&  £3  ft  SI  23  THE  VIOLET  ft  El 
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DOWN  in  a  green  and  shady  bed 
A  modest  violet  grew  ; 

Its  stalk  was  bent,  it  hung  its  head 
As  if  to  hide  from  view. 

And  yet  it  was  a  lovely  flower, 

Its  colours  bright  and  fair  ; 

It  might  have  graced  a  rosy  bower, 

Instead  of  hiding  there. 

Yet  it  was  content  to  bloom 
In  modest  tints  arrayed  ; 

And  there  diffused  a  sweet  perfume 
Within  the  silent  shade. 

Then  let  me  to  the  valley  go 
This  pretty  flower  to  see, 

That  I  may  also  learn  to  grow 
In  sweet  humility. 

Jane  Taylor. 

NOW  LET  US  THINK 

i.  If  you  had  a  garden  what  flowers  would  you  like  to 
have  growing  in  it  ? 

2.  If  you  like  violets,  in  what  part  of  the  garden  would 
you  have  to  plant  them  ?  How  does  this  poem 
help  you  to  answer  this  question  ? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “  modest  ”  ?  Why  does  the 
poet  use  this  word  twice  about  the  violet,  in  this 
short  poem  ? 

4.  If  the  violet  is  a  modest  flower,  what  flower  is  bold  ? 
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m  53  S3  S3  53  LAZY  JACK;  S3  S3  S3  S3  S3 

or, 

THE  BOY  WHO  ALWAYS  DID  AS  HE  WAS  TOLD  TO  DO 


ir¬ 

is? 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  boy  whose 
name  was  Jack,  and  who  lived  with  his  mother 
upon  a  dreary  common. 

They  were  very  poor,  and  the  old  woman  made 
a  living  by  spinning.  But  Jack  did  not  do  anything. 
He  sat  in  the  sun  in  the  summer-time,  and  by  the 
fireside  in  the  winter.  His  mother  could  not  get 
him  to  do  any  work  at  all. 

At  last  she  said,  “  If  you  will  not  begin  to  work 
for  your  porridge,  I  will  turn  you  out  of  the  house.” 

So  Jack  went  out  and  worked  for  a  farmer  for 
a  penny  a  day  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  day  he  lost 
his  penny  in  crossing  a  brook. 

“  You  silly  boy,”  said  his  mother  when  he 
reached  home,  “  you  ought  to  have  put  the  penny 
in  your  pocket.” 

I  will  do  so  next  time,”  said  Jack. 

The  next  day  Jack  went  out  and  worked  for 


rJkm  a  cowkeeper,  who  gave  him  a  mug  of  milk 


<< 


for  his  day’s  work.  Jack  put  the  mug  into  his 
pocket,  and,  of  course,  the  milk  was  all  spilt  long 
before  he  reached  home. 

“  Dear  me,”  said  the  old  woman,  “  you  ought 
to  have  carried  the  mug  on  your  head. 

“  I  will  do  so  next  time,”  said  Jack. 

On  the  third  day  he  worked  for  another  farmer, 
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who  gave  him  a  new  cream  cheese  for  his  day’s 
work.  Remembering  his  promise  to  his  mother, 
he  put  the  cheese  on  his  head  and  set  out  for  home. 

But  as  he  went  on,  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  of 
his  head  melted  the  cheese,  which  got  mixed  up 
with  his  hair.  “  You  stupid  boy,”  said  his  mother, 
“  you  should  have  carried  it  very  carefully  in  your 
hands.” 

“  I  will  do  so  next  time,”  said  Jack. 

a  Jack  next  hired  himself  to  a  baker,  who 
would  give  him  nothing  for  his  day’s  work 
but  a  large  tom  cat. 

The  boy  carried  the  cat  carefully  home  in  his 
hands,  but  Pussy  scratched  him  so  much  that  he 
was  forced  to  let  it  go. 

“  You  stupid  boy,”  said  his  mother,  “  you 
ought  to  have  tied  a  string  round  its  neck  and  led 
it  after  you  all  the  way  home.” 

“  I’ll  do  so  next  time,”  said  Jack. 

The  day  after  this  Jack  hired  himself  to  a  butcher, 
who  gave  him  a  shoulder  of  mutton  for  his  day’s 
work.  He  tied  a  string  round  the  end  of  it  and 
dragged  it  after  him  all  the  way  home. 

When  he  reached  home  it  was  not  fit  to  feed 
the  dog.  His  mother  was  very,  very  angry,  and 
said,  “You  great  stupid,  you  should  have  put  it 
on  your  shoulder.” 

“  I’ll  do  so  next  time,”  said  Jack. 

Next  day  he  hired  himself  to  a  cattle-keeper, 
who  gave  him  a  little  donkey  for  his  day’s  work. 
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He  put  it  on  his  shoulders  and  walked  off  heme 
with  it,  but  not  very  quickly. 

On  the  way  he  passed  the  house  of  a  rich  man 
who  had  a  lovely  daughter,  and  she  was,  sad  to 
say,  both  deaf  and  dumb. 

“  She  will  never  hear  nor  speak,”  said  the 
doctors,  “  until  some  one  makes  her  laugh  heartily.” 

The  girl  was  sitting  at  the  window  when  Jack 
came  by  with  the  little  donkey  on  his  shoulders.  As 
soon  as  she  saw  him  she  began  to  laugh  heartily  ; 
and  at  once  she  found  that  she  could  both  hear  and 
speak. 

Her  father  was  so  glad,  that  he  called  Jack  into 
the  house.  “  I  will  give  you  fine  clothes,”  he 
said,  “  and  when  you  are  old  enough  you  shall 
marry  my  daughter.” 

And  the  story  tells  that  he  did. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  Was  Jack  an  obedient  son  ? 

2.  Was  he  a  surly  boy  ?  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

3.  What  coloured  picture  would  you  like  to  have  for  this 

story  as  well  as  the  one  on  the  next  page  ? 

4.  What  kind  of  husband  do  you  think  that  Jack  would 

make  ? 

5.  Make  drawings  of  the  things  that  Jack  received  as 

wages,  placing  them  in  a  line. 

6.  Was  Jack  so  very  lazy  after  all  ? 

7.  Write  down  the  new  words  in  A  B  C  order. 

8.  Write  down  four  words  which  might  be  used  to 

describe  Jack’s  mother. 
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8!  m  rn  WHAT  I  LIKE  S3  8  8  »  & 


I  LIKE  the  old  dun  cow, 

The  little  lamb  beside  ; 

I  like  a  prancing  horse 
With  nostrils  red  and  wide  ; 

I  like  the  birds  that  sing, 

The  daisy  and  the  rose  ; 

I  like  the  little  pedlar 
Who  has  a  crooked  nose  ; 

(How  nice  to  see  his  freckles  brown, 

And  his  beaver  hat  on  the  top  of  his  crown)  ; 
I  like  the  poor  beggar,  I  like  the  rich  king, 

I  like  everybody  and  everything. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  What  is  a  dun  cow  ?  What  other  kinds  of  cows  are 

there  ?  Are  you  afraid  of  them  ? 

2.  Ask  your  teacher  to  let  you  show  how  to  prance  like 

a  horse. 

3.  Name  some  birds  that  sing.  Do  you  know  of  any 

bird  that  does  not  sing  ?  Do  ducks,  geese,  and 
swans  sing  ?  If  not,  what  noises  do  they  make  ? 

4.  If  you  were  a  pedlar,  what  kind  of  work  would  you  do  ? 

5.  Name  some  things  that  you  like,  and  try  to  tell  about 

them  like  this — 

I  like  apple  pie, 

And  cream  as  well. 

I  like  the  jam  tarts 
The  pastry-cooks  sell. 

6.  What  would  a  wise  rich  king  do  with  a  poor  beggar  ? 

no 


St.  Giles  and  the  Doe. 

(I1  row  the  painting  by  an  unknown  artist  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.) 
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THE  HUNTED  DOE  $!$!$! 


HIS  is  another  picture  which  tells  its  own 


story.  How  can  you  tell  that  it  is  not  a  story 
of  our  own  time  ?  Perhaps  you  have  also  guessed 
that  it  is  not  a  story  of  our  own  country. 

The  gentle-looking  man  against  the  wall  was 
named  Giles.  He  was  so  kind  to  people  and 
animals  that  people  called  him  a  saint,  though 
he  did  not  wish  them  to  do  so. 

He  lived  in  a  cave  so  that  he  would  be  able  to 
think  and  pray  in  quiet,  and  the  little  doe  used  to 
come  from  the  forest  to  visit  him  and  be  fed. 

The  story  is  told  by  the  picture  ;  but  I  ought 
to  tell  you  that  the  King  of  France  was  one  of  the 
hunting-party. 

Why  do  you  think  the  king  and  the  priest 
kneel  to  Giles  ? 

The  picture  cannot  tell  you  that  the  king 
offered  great  riches  to  Giles,  and  that  the  good  man 
begged  to  be  left  alone  in  his  cave  in  the  woodland. 
He  lived  there  quietly  and  happily  until  he  died. 

After  his  death  people  told  their  children  how 
kind  he  had  been  to  all  wild  and  dumb  creatures 
who  lived  in  the  woods  and  fields.  And  when 
churches  were  set  up  in  the  fields  away  from  towns 
they  were  often  named  after  Giles. 

Children  loved  to  hear  how  Giles  could  mend 
a  little  bird’s  broken  wing  or  bind  up  a  little 
furry  foot  that  had  been  hurt  in  a  trap. 


m  m  the  snare  m  m  m  m  m 


I  HEAR  a  sudden  cry  of  pain  ! 

There  is  a  rabbit  in  a  snare. 

Now  I  hear  the  cry  again, 

But  I  cannot  tell  from  where. 

But  I  cannot  tell  from  where 
He  is  calling  out  for  aid  ; 

Crying  on  the  frightened  air, 

Making  everything  afraid. 

Making  everything  afraid, 

Wrinkling  up  his  little  face, 

As  he  cries  again  for  aid  ; 

And  I  cannot  find  the  place  1 

And  I  cannot  find  the  place 
Where  his  paw  is  in  the  snare. 

Little  one  !  oh,  little  one  ! 

I  am  searching  everywhere. 

James  Stephens. 

(By  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.) 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  Now  that  you  have  read  this  poem,  what  are  you 

hoping  ? 

2.  Why  is  it  easy  to  learn  this  poem  ? 

3.  What  would  Giles  have  done  if  he  had  heard  this 

cry  of  pain  ? 

4.  Try  to  make  another  verse,  beginning — 

“  I  am  searching  everywhere.” 
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m  m  THE  MILLER  AND  HIS  SON  m  m 

WHO  ALSO  DID  WHAT  THEY  WERE  TOLD  TO  DO 


MILLER  and  his  son  were  driving  their 


1  1  ass  to  the  fair  to  sell  him.  They  had  not  gone 
far  when  they  met  a  party  of  girls  coming  back  from 
the  fair,  talking  and  laughing  among  themselves. 

“  Look  here,”  cried  one  of  them,  “  did  you  ever 
see  such  foolish  fellows,  trudging  along  the  road  on 
foot  when  they  might  be  riding  ?  ” 

The  miller,  hearing  this,  made  a  sign  to  his  son 
to  get  on  the  back  of  his  ass.  Then  he  walked 
merrily  along  by  the  side  of  him. 

By-and-by  they  came  to  a  group  of  old  men,  who 
were  talking  and  shaking  their  heads  as  if  all  the 
world  had  gone  wrong. 

“There,”  said  one  of  them,  “this  proves  what  I 
was  saying.  What  kindness  is  shown  to  older  men 
in  these  days  ?  Do  you  see  that  idle  young  fellow 
riding  when  his  father  has  to  walk  ?  Get  down,  you 
lazy  boy,  and  let  the  old  man  rest  his  weary  limbs.” 

Then  the  miller  made  his  son  get  down,  and 
climbed  upon  the  back  of  the  ass  himself.  So  they 
went  on  until  they  met  a  company  of  women  and 
children. 

“  Why,  you  lazy  old  fellow,”  cried  several  of 
them  at  once,  “  how  can  you  ride  when  the  poor 
boy  has  to  walk  all  the  way  ?  ”  The  miller  felt 
quite  ashamed,  and  took  his  son  up  behind  him. 

They  had  almost  reached  the  fair,  when  they 


met  a  man  who  said,  “  Pray,  is  that  ass  your 
own  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  miller. 

“  Oh,  one  would  not  have  thought  so,  judging 
from  the  way  you  load  him.  Why,  you  two  stout 
fellows  are  better  able  to  carry  the  ass  than  he  is 
to  carry  you.” 

“  Anything  to  please  you,”  said  the  miller. 
“  We  can  but  try.” 

So  he  got  down  and  told  his  son  to  do  likewise. 
Then  they  tied  the  ass’s  legs  together,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  stout  pole  tried  to  carry  the  animal 
across  a  bridge  that  led  into  the  town. 

This  was  such  a  comical  sight  that  the  towns¬ 
folk  all  ran  out  of  their  houses  to  laugh  at  it.  The 
ass,  not  liking  the  noise,  kicked  off  the  cords  that 
bound  him,  and  falling  into  the  river,  was  drowned. 

Then  the  miller  and  his  son  sadly  made  their 
way  home  again.  “We  have  tried  to  please  every¬ 
body,”  the  old  man  said,  “  and  so  have  pleased 
nobody,  and  we  have  lost  our  ass  into  the  bargain.” 

NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  Why  did  the  miller  and  his  son  drive  the  ass  to  the 

fair  ? 

2.  If  you  had  been  the  miller,  how  would  you  have 

taken  the  ass  to  the  fair  ? 

3.  What  would  you  have  said  (1)  to  the  girls  ;  (2)  to 

the  old  men  ;  (3)  to  the  women  and  children  ; 
(4)  to  the  man  near  the  town  ? 
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Which  words  from  the  story  describe  this  picture  ? 
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4*  Which  person  or  persons  in  the  story  does  each  of 
the  following  words  suit  ? — 

obliging  meddlesome  kind  cruel 

foolish  changeable  sad  merry 

clever  careless 

5.  If  you  were  an  artist,  what  other  picture  or  pictures 

would  you  draw  for  this  story  ? 

6.  How  would  you  take  a  pig  to  the  fair  ?  What 

things  are  sold  at  a  fair  ? 

7.  What  does  the  miller’s  son  do  in  this  story  ? 

8.  Look  back  to  page  106.  Why  did  Lazy  Jack  do 

what  he  was  told  to  do  ?  Why  did  the  miller 
do  so  ? 

9.  What  made  the  girl  in  the  first  story  and  the  people 

in  the  second  story  burst  out  laughing  ? 

10.  Who  was  cleverer — Lazy  Jack  or  the  miller  ? 

1 1 .  Who  would  you  like  to  be  in  either  of  these  stories  ? 

12.  These  girls  are  talking  about  the  two  stories.  Write 

down  what  you  think  they  are  saying.  (Give 
each  girl  a  name.) 
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H  H  BBS!  SUMMER  SONG  m  W  M  M  W 


IT  is  summer,  it  is  summer — 

How  beautiful  it  looks  ; 

There  is  sunshine  on  the  old  grey  hills, 
And  sunshine  on  the  brooks  ; 

A  singing  bird  on  every  bough, 

Soft  perfumes  on  the  air, 

A  happy  smile  on  each  young  lip, 

And  gladness  everywhere. 

I  look  upon  the  painted  flowers, 

And  watch  the  opening  buds  ; 

Or  kneeling  in  the  deep,  cool  shade, 

At  some  tall  ash  tree’s  root, 

I  fill  my  little  basket 

With  the  sweet  and  scented  fruit. 

Mary  Howitt. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1 .  Why  are  the  hills  called  old  and  grey  ? 

2.  What  do  the  brooks  look  like  when  the  sun  shines 

brightly  upon  them  ? 

3.  Why  is  it  cool  at  the  foot  of  the  ash  tree  ? 

4.  What  “  sweet  and  scented  fruit  ”  may  we  find  in  the 

fields  and  woods  in  early  summer  ? 

5.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  if  we  had  summer  all  the 

year  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 

6.  What  beautiful  things  can  be  seen  in  (1)  spring, 

(2)  autumn,  (3)  winter  ? 

7.  Which  season  do  you  like  best  of  all,  and  why  ? 


18!  THE  KING  AND  THE  BIRDS’  NEST  h 


n*“- 


Many  years  ago  the  King  of  Spain  was  at 
war  with  the  King  of  France.  He  began  to 
gather  a  great  army.  A  camp  was  formed,  and  the 
ground  was  covered  with  hundreds  of  tents,  while 
men  and  horses  were  always  marching  to  and  fro. 
In  the  middle  of  the  camp  stood  the  splendid  tent 
of  the  king. 

It  was  early  spring,  and  the  birds  were  mating 
and  building.  A  pair  of  bold  little  creatures  chose 
a  curious  place  for  their  nest ;  for  they  began  to 
build  on  the  top  of  the  king’s  own  tent. 

Day  by  day  the  work  went  on.  The  birds  did 
not  seem  to  trouble  about  the  crowds  of  armed 
men  or  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets. 

When  the  king  was  told  of  it  he  was  much 
pleased,  and  he  would  not  allow  the  birds  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  one.  “  They  are  my  guests,” 
he  said.  “  They  have  trusted  me,  and  I  must  look 
after  their  safety.” 

By-and-by  the  army  was  all  assembled,  and 
it  was  time  for  them  to  march  off  to  the  war. 


The  tents  were  taken  down,  and  the  soldiers  made 
ready  to  start. 

But  the  little  birds  were  not  ready.  The  eggs 
were  hatched,  but  the  young  ones  were  still  in  the 
nest  and  not  able  to  fly.  So  the  king  said,  “  My 
tent  must  be  left  standing  till  the  young  birds  are 
big  and  strong  enough  to  leave  the  nest.” 
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Then  the  great  army  marched  away,  and  the 
place  was  silent.  Nothing  was  left  but  the  king’s 
tent,  and  many  people  wondered  why  it  had  not 
been  taken  down. 

There  the  mother  bird  fed  her  young  ones  in 
safety  from  day  to  day,  until  at  last  they  were  able 
to  fly  away  and  take  care  of  themselves.  And,  of 
course,  they  never  knew  that  they  had  been  born 
on  a  royal  tent  and  had  lived  as  the  guests  of  the 
king. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 


1.  Have  any  of  you  heard  before  about  the  countries 

named  at  the  beginning  of  this  story  ?  If  so,  tell 
a  few  of  the  things  which  you  have  heard. 

2.  Why  did  men  living  in  such  countries  make  war  on 

each  other  ? 

3.  Draw  a  Scouts’  camp  with  a  larger  tent  for  the  Scout¬ 

master. 

4.  What  is  a  guest  ?  If  you  were  my  guest  what  should 

I  be  to  you  ? 

5.  What  is  your  thought  about  this  story  ? 

6.  Here  is  another  birds’-nest  story  told  by  a  little 

girl  *  : — 


Last  spring  my  uncle  and  his  family  went  away 
from  their  home  for  three  months.  On  returning  they 
found  a  robin’s  nest  lodged  on  each  of  the  handles  of 
their  dust-bin  (which  had  been  left  in  the  garden). 

“  Uncle  moved  the  nests  to  a  bush,  but  the  next 
morning  the  robins  were  busy  making  new  nests  in 
the  handles,  where  they  were  then  allowed  to  stay.” 

*  Margaret  Cameron  of  Leytonstone,  England,  in  the  Daily  News 
(with  thanks). 
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As  SOON 


AS 


IT  BEGINS  TO  GROW  DARK, 
Luk-Oie  COMICS. 


Ole 
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1\J0  one  in  the  whole  world  knows  so  many  stories 
as  Ole  Luk-Oie  ;  yes,  he  is  a  master  in  story¬ 
telling. 

As  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow  dark  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  sitting  quietly  in  their  little  chairs,  Ole 
Luk-Oie  comes. 


He  comes  up  the  stairs  without  the  slightest 
noise,  for  he  walks  in  his  stockings  only  ;  gently 
he  opens  the  door,  and  throws  sand  into  the 
children’s  eyes.  It  is  fine,  fine  sand,  and  there  is 
so  much  of  it  that  they  can  keep  their  eyes  open 
no  longer,  and  therefore  they  cannot  see  him. 

He  steals  close  behind  them,  and  as  soon  as  his 
warm  breath  touches  the  backs  of  their  necks  their 
heads  become  heavy  and  sink  forward. 

But  it  does  not  hurt  them — oh  no  ! — for  the 
good  Ole  Luk-Oie  only  plays  that  joke  upon  them 
for  their  good. 

He  only  wishes  them  to  be  quiet,  and  it  is  best 
for  them  to  be  taken  to  bed.  He  wants  them  to  be 
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silent  in  order  to  tell  them  stories  in  peace  as  he 
sits  on  their  beds  after  they  are  asleep. 

Ole  Luk-Oie ’s  dress  is  very  strange.  His  coat, 
rather  like  a  loose  tunic,  is  of  a  rich  silk  ;  but  no 
one  can  say  what  colour  it  is,  for  it  is  green,  red,  or 
blue,  according  to  the  way  the  gentleman  turns. 

He  carries  two  umbrellas,  one  under  each  arm. 
One  of  these  umbrellas  is  lined  with  the  most 
beautiful  pictures,  and  this  he  holds  over  the  good 
children,  so  that  during  the  whole  night  they  dream 
the  most  delightful  stories.  In  the  other  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  be  seen,  and  that  he  opens  over 
the  thoughtless  children  who  do  not  deserve  to  be 
told  pleasant  stories. 

Now  we  shall  see  how  Ole  Luk-Oie,  during  six 
nights,  all  in  one  week,  came  to  a  little  Danish 
boy  whose  name  was  Hjalmar,  which  you  must 
sound  like  Yalmar ;  and  you  shall  hear  also  what 
he  told  him. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1 .  How  is  it  that  no  one  has  ever  seen  Ole  Luk-Oie  ? 

2.  His  Danish  name  is  Ole  Luk-Oie.  What  do  you 

think  he  is  called  in  our  country  ? 

3.  Dreams  are  queer  things.  Sometimes  they  are  all 

jumbled  up,  but  we  can  often  take  pieces  of  them 
and  say,  “  I  dreamt  about  that  because  I  saw  or 
thought  about  it  when  I  was  awake.” 

4.  So  you  see  that  if  we  look  for  nice  things  and  do  nice 

things  in  the  daytime  we  shall  dream  about  nice 
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things  even  if  the  Dream  King  does  mix  them  up 
just  to  make  us  laugh  when  we  awake. 

5.  Suppose  that  there  had  been  a  third  umbrella,  what 
might  its  lining  have  shown  and  over  whom  would 
it  be  held  ? 


Monday 

“  Now,  pay  attention,”  Ole  Luk-Oie  said  at  night, 
after  he  had  covered  Hjalmar  up  warm  in  his  soft  bed, 
“  for  I  will  show  you  something  worth  looking  at.” 

Suddenly  all  the  little  plants  in  the  china  flower¬ 
pots  grew  to  large  trees,  which  spread  out  their 
long  branches  across  the  walls  of  the  room,  forming 
a  leafy  dome  at  the  top,  so  that  it  looked  like  a 
beautiful  greenhouse. 

The  branches  were  thickly  covered  with  flowers 
and  buds,  and  each  of  the  thousands  of  flowers 
was  more  beautiful  and  sweeter  than  a  rose.  The 
fruits  themselves  shone  like  pure  gold,  and  alto¬ 
gether  it  was  a  scene  of  great  splendour. 

Nor  was  there  any  want  of  the  most  delicious 
cakes  and  tartlets,  so  full  of  jam  that  they  could 
scarcely  contain  it.  But  at  that  moment  there 
arose  a  dreadful  moaning  in  the  table-drawer  where 
Hjalmar’s  school-books  were  kept. 

'  “  What  can  that  be  ?  ”  said  Ole  Luk-Oie,  going 
up  to  the  noisy  table  and  pulling  out  the  creaking 
drawer.  The  moaning  came  from  a  slate,  set  in 
a  wooden  frame,  with  metal  corners,  for  a  wrong 
figure  had  got  into  the  sum,  which  was  just  about 
to  fall  to  pieces. 
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\J\_  piece  of  string  to 


the  frame,  were 
truly  deafening. 


The  hopping 
and  jumping  of 
the  slate-pencil, 
fastened  with  a 


You  see  it  was  trying  with  all  its  might 
*  f  /  to  correct  the  mistake  in  the  sum. 


Then  Hjalmar’s  copy-book  began  to 
complain  so  bitterly  that  it  was  quite  pain¬ 


ful  to  listen  to  it.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
line,  all  the  way  down  the  leaves,  was  written  a 
capital  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  a  small  letter 
next  to  it. 

After  these  came  some  strange  scratches,  which 
Hjalmar  had  thought  were  copies  of  the  other 
letters.  They  were  all  falling,  head  first,  over  the 
lines,  which  were  meant  for  them  to  stand  upon. 

“  Look,  this  is  the  way  you  should  hold  your¬ 
selves,”  the  good  letters  cried.  “  Look  here,  in 
this  manner,  with  a  graceful  bend  to  one  side.” 

“We  would  like  to  do  so,”  Hjalmar’s  letters 
said  ;  “  but  we  cannot,  we  are  so  badly  made.” 

“You  must  feel  the  edge  of  the  knife  then,” 
said  Ole  Luk-Oie,  holding  up  his  finger. 

“  Oh  no  !  ”  they  cried  ;  and  they  stood  upon 
the  line  so  straight  that  it  was  now  quite  a  pleasure 
to  look  at  them. 

“  There  will  be  no  stories  to-night,”  said  Ole 
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Luk-Oie,  “  for  I  must  drill  these  crazy  letters. 
One,  two  !  ”  and  he  drilled  them  until  they  stood 
as  well  as  only  the  best  writing-master  could  make 
them.  But  when  he  had  gone,  and  Hjalmar  looked 
at  them  in  the  morning,  they  were  as  bad  as  ever. 
Oh  dear  me  ! 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  Can  you  think  of  any  flower  more  beautiful  and 

sweeter  than  a  rose  ? 

2.  Name  some  things  that  Hjalmar  must  have  been 

thinking  about  and  doing  during  Monday. 

-3.  Make  up  a  page  of  the  little  boy’s  copy-book. 

4.  Do  you  make  your  own  writing  “  with  a  graceful  bend 

to  one  side  ”  ? 

5.  What  did  Ole  Luk-Oie  mean  by  “  you  must  feel  the 

edge  of  the  knife  ”  ? 

6.  Hjalmar  had  done  his  sums  and  his  writing  very 

badly  on  Monday.  Suppose  that  he  had  said  his 
poetry  badly  also,  what  might  he  have  dreamt  ? 


Tuesday 

As  soon  as  Hjalmar  was  in  bed  Ole  Luk-Oie 
touched  the  pieces  of  furniture,  and  all  began  to 
chatter,  each  about  itself. 

Over  the  chest  of  drawers  there  hung  a  large 
painting  in  a  gilt  frame.  It  showed  high  old  trees, 
flowers  in  the  grass,  and  a  large  river,  which  wound 
round  the  wood,  past  several  castles,  till  it  was  lost 
in  the  wild,  raging  sea. 
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Ole  Luk-Oie  only  gently  touched  the  picture, 
and  the  birds  in  it  began  to  sing  ;  the  branches 
of  the  trees  moved,  set  in  motion  by  the  wind  ; 
and  the  flight  of  the  clouds  was  seen,  for  their 
shadows  could  be  seen  gliding  across  the  ground. 

Ole  Luk-Oie  now  held  Hjalmar  up  towards  the 
frame.  Hjalmar  put  out  one  leg  into  the  painting, 
right  into  the  grass,  and  there  he  stood. 

The  sun  shone  through  the  fresh  green  leaves, 
as  if  smiling  upon  him.  He  ran  down  to  the  water, 
and  seated  himself  in  a  little  red-and-white  boat 
which  lay  there  as  if  v/aiting  for  him. 

The  sails  shone  like  silver,  and  six  swans,  each 
with  a  gold  crown  on  its  neck,  and  a  bright  blue 
star  on  its  head,  drew  the  boat  past  the  green 
forests. 

The  most  beautiful  fish,  with  scales  like  gold 
and  silver,  swam  after  the  boat.  Now  and  again 
one  would  jump  into  the  air,  and  then  go  splash 
into  the  water  again.  Birds,  blue  and  red,  large 
and  small,  followed  in  two  long  rows. 

That  was  indeed  a  joyous  trip  along  the  flowing 
stream.  At  one  time  the  forests  were  thick  and 
dark,  then  bright  with  sunshine  and  flowers,  and 
to  the  right  and  left  were  palaces  of  glass  and  marble. 

Lovely  princesses  leaned  over  the  gilt  railings 
on  the  terraces,  all  little  girls  whom  Hjalmar  had 
once  played  with  ;  and  each  of  them  stretched  out 
her  hand  towards  him,  offering  the  dearest  little 
sugar  pig  that  any  confectioner  ever  sold. 
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As  he 
sailed  past, 
Hj  almar 
would  lay 
"  hold  of  one 
end  of  a  pig,  whilst  the  prin¬ 
cess  held  tight  hold  of  the 
other,  so  that  when  it  broke 
each  had  a  piece ;  but  Hj  al¬ 
mar  had  the  larger. 

By  the  side  of  each  palace 
little  princes  kept  watch 
with  gold  swords,  and  threw 
down  showers  of  figs  and  tin 
soldiers. 

Now  he  passed  through 
forests,  and  then,  as  it  were, 


through  large  rooms  of  royal  cities,  till  he  came 
to  the  village  where  his  kind  nurse  lived.  She 
nodded  and  sang  to  him  ;  and  all  the  birds  sang 
too,  the  flowers  nodded  on  their  stalks,  and  the 
old  trees  nodded,  as  if  Ole  Luk-Oie  had  been 
telling  them  these  stories. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  What  do  you  think  the  easy-chair,  or  the  table,  would 

say  about  itself  ? 

2.  Try  to  draw  the  picture  which  hung  above  the  drawers. 

3.  How  can  you  tell  that  the  sunlight  was  shown  in  the 

picture  ? 
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4-  What  do  you  think  the  little  boy  had  been  doing  on 
Tuesday  ? 

5.  How  can  you  tell  from  the  dream  what  Hjalmar  liked 

to  eat  and  to  pjay  with  ? 

6.  Guess  why  Hjalmar  dreamt  about  his  old  nurse. 

7.  It  looks  as  if  the  little  boy  had  a  very  serious  fault 

when  it  came  to  sharing  something.  Can  you 
guess  what  it  was  ? 

8.  Can  you  make  up  an  Ole  Luk-Oie  story  by  looking 

into  some  picture  ?  Try  the  picture  shown  below. 
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Wednesday 

The  rain  came  down  heavily  just  as  Hjalmar 
was  falling  to  sleep.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  town  was  one  big  lake,  and  when  Ole  Luk- 
Oie  opened  the  window  a  fine  ship  lay  close  to  the 
house  where  the  little  boy’s  parents  lived. 

“  Will  you  sail  with  me,  little  Hjalmar  ?  ”  Ole 
Luk-Oie  asked.  “You  can  visit  far  distant  lands 
during  this  night,  and  be  back  in  time  for  school 
to-morrow  morning.” 

All  at  once  Hjalmar  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the 
vessel,  the  rain  left  off,  and  the  sky  became  clear. 
Quickly  they  sped  on,  through  straight  and  crooked 
streets,  and  turned  round  to  the  left  of  the  church. 
Then  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  wild 
sea,  with  waves  and  foam. 

They  had  long  lost  sight  of  land,  when  they 
saw  above  them,  in  the  air,  a  body  of  long-legged 
storks,  who  came  from  their  distant  home,  bound 
for  a  warmer  country. 

One  stork  flew  after  the  other,  in  a  close  line, 
and  one  of  them  was  now  so  tired  that  his  wings 
could  scarcely  carry  him  any  farther. 

He  was  last  in  the  row,  and  he  fell  farther  and 
farther  behind,  at  the  same  time  sinking  lower  and 
lower.  At  last  his  feet  touched  the  ropes  of  the 
ship,  and,  shaking  with  fear,  he  slid  down  the  sail, 
till,  plump,  he  stood  upon  the  deck. 

He  was  caught  by  the  ship-boy,  who  put  him 

into  the  chicken-house  with  the  chickens,  geese,  and 
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ducks.  The  poor  stork  did 
not  know  how  he  ought  to 
behave,  and  the  other  birds 
left  him  neither  peace  nor 
time  to  make  up  his  mind. 

“  Do  look  at  this  one  !  ” 
the  chickens  said. 

The  proud  cock,  making 
himself  as  tall  as  he  could, 
like  a  policeman,  asked  the 
new-comer  who  and  what 
he  really  was.  The  ducks 
waddled  backwards  and, 
knocking  against  each  other, 
cried,  “  Be  quick  !  be  quick  1 
will  you  ?  ” 

Then  the  stork  told  them  about  hot  Africa, 
(  and  of  the  ostrich  that  races  across  the  desert  like 
a  wild  horse  ;  but  the  ducks  did  not  know  what  he 
said,  and  cried,  “We  are  all  agreed  that  the  new¬ 
comer  is  stupid.” 

“Yes,  he  is  stupid — as  stupid  as  an  owl  !  ” 
the  cock  cried  in  his  shrill  voice.  “  Stupid,  stupid, 
stupid  !  ” 

Then  the  stork  was  quite  silent  and  thought 
of  his  dear  Africa. 

“  What  thin  legs  you  have  !  ”  cackled  a  fat 
goose  ;  “  how  much  are  they  a  yard  ?  ” 

“  Quack  !  quack !  quack  !  ”  cried  the  ducks. 

But  the  stork  pretended  not  to  hear. 
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44  You  may  as  well  laugh  with  the  rest,  Mister 
Longleg,”  the  goose  said,  “  for  that  was  a  very 
good  joke  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  too  low  for  such 
a  high  gentleman  !  Cackle  !  cackle  !  cackle  !  ”  and 
the  ducks  joined  in,  “  Quack  !  quack  !  quack  !  ” 

But  Hjalmar,  who  liked  the  stork,  made  an 
attack  upon  the  chicken-house  and  set  it  free. 

The  stork,  hearing  himself  called  by  name, 
hopped  joyfully  on  to  the  deck,  spread  out  his  wings, 
and  flew  away,  nodding  to  his  little  friend,  as  if 
to  thank  him  for  his  help. 

He  flew  off  to  a  warmer  country,  where  he,  no 
doubt,  hoped  shortly  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady 
of  the  same  old  noble  race. 

The  ducks  continued  to  “  quack,”  the  geese  to 
44  cackle,”  and  the  cock  crowed  so  loudly  that  his 
comb  was  as  red  as  fire. 

“  To-morrow  we  will  make  soup  of  you,  you  „ 
stupid  birds  !  ”  Hjalmar  said,  and  spoke  so  loudly 
that  his  own  voice  awoke  him.  Only  half  awake, 
he  rubbed  his  eyes  as  he  lay  in  his  soft,  warm  bed, 
when  the  church  clock  struck  seven  :  and  at  eight 
o’clock  exactly  he  had  to  be  in  school,  so  he  had 
not  much  time  to  waste. 

It  was  certainly  a  wonderful  voyage  Ole  Luk- 
Oie  had  taken  him  that  night.  Hjalmar  wished  he 
could  go  again  on  such  a  journey.  But  Old  Luk- 
Oie  never  tells  the  same  story  twice.  He  always 
has  something  quite  new  to  tell  the  children. 
Perhaps  you  have  noticed  this  for  yourselves. 
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NOW  LET  US  THINK 


1.  What  must  Hjalmar  have  been  learning  or  reading 

about  on  Wednesday  ? 

2.  Draw  a  line  of  storks  high  up  in  the  air,  with  one  of 

them  a  long  way  behind  the  others. 

3.  Draw  an  ostrich.  In  what  way  or  ways  is  he  like 

the  stork  ? 

4.  Why  did  the  other  birds  make  fun  of  the  stork  ? 

5.  When  and  why  does  the  stork  fly  away  to  a  warmer 

country  ? 

6.  Do  any  other  birds  do  the  same  thing  ?  Do  you 

know  of  any  birds  which  do  not  go  ?  If  so,  how 
have  you  found  out  ? 


Thursday 

“  Do  you  know  what  is  here  ?  ”  said  Ole  Luk- 
Oie  ;  “  but  do  not  be  afraid,  you  shall  now  see  a 
little  mouse.” 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  in  which  he  held  the 
pretty  creature,  towards  the  boy,  who  was  smiling 
in  his  sleep. 

“  The  little  mouse  has  come  to  invite  you  to 
a  wedding,”  he  said,  “  for  two  little  mice  are  going 
to  be  married  to-night.” 

“  But  how  shall  I  get  through  the  little  mouse’s 
hole  in  the  floor  ?  ”  Hjalmar  asked  in  alarm. 

“  Leave  that  to  me,”  said  Ole  Luk-Oie.  “  I 
will  make  you  small  enough.”  Then  he  touched 
Hjalmar,  who  became  smaller  and  smaller  till  he 
was  not  quite  as  big  as  a  man’s  finger. 
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“You  can  now  borrow  the  tin  soldier’s  clothes, 
which,  I  think,  will  just  fit  you,  for  it  always 
looks  well  to  wear  uniform  in  the  company  of 
ladies.” 

“  That  is  true,”  Hjalmar  said  ;  and  the  same 
moment  he  was  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  the 
smartest  of  the  tin  soldiers  in  the  nursery  box. 

“  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  seat  yourself 
in  your  mother’s  thimble  ?  ”  the  pretty  little  mouse 


said  in  its  little  voice,  “  and  then  I  shall  have  the 
honour  to  drag  you.” 

“Iam  quite  ashamed  that  you  should  have  that 
trouble,”  Hjalmar  said,  with  a  graceful  bow ;  but, 
seating  himself,  was  dragged  off  to  the  wedding. 

The  first  part  of  their  way  lay  through  a  very 
narrow  passage  under  the  floor,  which  was  lit  up 
by  the  light  from  dried  herrings’  heads  instead  of 
torches. 

“  Does  it  not  smell  lovely  here  ?  ”  the  little 
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mouse  squeaked.  “  The  passage  has  been  rubbed 
with  lard  from  top  to  bottom.  What  can  be 
nicer  ? 

They  stopped  at  the  entrance  to  a  very  pretty 
room.  To  the  right,  inside  the  room,  stood  the 
most  lovely  little  lady-mice,  giggling  and  whisper¬ 
ing  in  each  other’s  ears  ;  to  the  left  stood  the 
gentlemen-mice,  stroking  their  chins. 

In  the  middle,  seated  side  by  side,  in  a  piece  of 
rind  of  cheese,  were  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

More  and  more  guests  came  in,  till  the  crowd 
grew  so  great  that  they  almost  squeezed  each  other 
to  death.  And  now  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
took  their  place  right  in  the  centre  of  the  door. 
The  whole  room  was  well  smeared  with  the  fat  of 
bacon,  and  that  was  all  the  refreshment  they  got. 
But  ought  they  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
smelling  that  ? 

For  dessert,  however,  a  pea  was  shown  them, 
on  which  a  mouse  had  nibbled  the  names — that  is, 
the  first  letters  of  the  names — of  the  newly  married 
couple.  That  was  something  very  wonderful. 

All  the  mice  said  that  they  had  never  seen  so 
splendid  a  wedding  !  Then  Hjalmar  awoke. 

NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  Was  Ole  Luk-Oie’s  mouse  a  house  mouse  or  a  field 

mouse  ? 

2.  Which  words  show  that  the  mouse  was  very  polite 

to  Hjalmar  ? 
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3 .  Was  the  boy  polite  to  the  little  mouse  in  return  ? 

4.  Is  it  foolish  to  talk  of  the  light  from  herrings’  heads  ? 

5.  Describe  the  picture  you  would  like  to  have  to  go 

with  this  story. 

6.  What  do  you  think  Hjalmar  thought  about  mouse¬ 

traps  ? 

7.  What  do  you  think  about  them  ? 


Friday 

“  How  are  we  to  pass  this  night  ? ”  Hjalmar 
asked  Ole  Luk-Oie,  for  he  was  no  longer  afraid  of 
his  old  friend. 

“  Well,  I  scarcely  know  whether  you  would  like 
to  come  to  another  wedding,  though  it  will  be  quite 
a  different  one  from  that  of  last  night,”  said  Ole 
Luk-Oie.  “  Your  sister’s  big 
doll,  which  looks  like  a  man, 
and  is  called  Hermann,  is  going 
to  marry  the  doll  Bertha  ;  and 
as  it  is  Bertha’s  birthday  there 
will  be  plenty  of  presents.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  that,”  Hjal¬ 
mar  said,  “  for  when  the  dolls 
want  new  clothes,  my  sister 
makes  them  keep  their  birth¬ 
day,  or  marries  them.  That 
has  happened  at  least  a  hundred  times.” 

“  Yes ;  but  to-night  will  be  the  hundred-and- 
first  time,”  Ole  Luk-Oie  broke  in :  “  and  when 
the  hundred-and-first  time  is  over,  all  is  over,  and 
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therefore  this  gala  will  be  more  splendid  than  any. 
Just  look.” 

Hjalmar  looked  towards  the  table  to  which  Ole 
Luk-Oie  pointed.  There  stood  the  pretty  little 
cardboard  house,  with  all  the  windows  lighted  up, 
and  in  front  of  the  house  the  tin  soldiers  presented 
arms. 

Hermann  and  Bertha  sat  on  the  floor,  leaning 
against  one  of  the  legs  of  the  table  and  looking  down 
upon  the  ground.  Ole  Luk-Oie  married  them  as 
well  as  he  could.  Then  all  the  furniture  joined  in 
a  pretty  song  written  by  the  slate-pencil. 

“  Shall  we  take  lodgings  somewhere  in  the 
country  here,  my  dear  Bertha  ?  ”  the  bridegroom 
asked  ;  “  or  shall  we  travel  far  away  ?  ” 

Bertha  did  not  seem  to  know  which  she  would 
prefer,  so  they  asked  the  swallow,  which  had 
travelled  far,  and  the  old  hen  in  the  yard,  which 
had  five  times  reared  a  brood  of  chicks. 

The  swallow  told  of  the  warm  lands  where 
the  grapes  are  beautiful  and  large,  and  where  the 
air  is  soft  and  warm. 

“  But  they  have  not  got  our  green  cabbage, 
which  is  not  good  till  there  has  been  a  sharp  frost,” 
the  hen  said.  “  I  was  in  the  country  one  summer 
with  all  my  little  chicks,  where  there  was  a  sand¬ 
pit  in  which  we  could  scratch  to  our  hearts’  content, 
and  we  had  the  right  to  go  into  a  garden  of  green 
cabbages — oh  !  how  green  they  were.” 

“  But  one  cabbage  is  always  like  the  other,” 
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“  I  MUST  FETCH  DOWN  ALL  THE  STARS  IN  ORDER 
TO  POLISH  THEM.”  {Seepage  141.) 
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the  swallow  said  ;  “  and  then  there  is  very  bad 
weather  here  sometimes.” 

“  But  we  are  used  to  that,”  the  hen  said. 

“  And,  besides,  it  is  cold  here  ;  it  snows,  it 

freezes.” 

“  Oh,  that,  as  I  have  said,  does  the  cabbage 
good,”  the  hen  said  ;  “  and  besides,  we  some¬ 
times  have  it  warm  enough.  Had  we  not  a 
summer  four  years  ago  which  lasted  quite  five 
weeks  ?  And  it  was  so  hot,  so  hot,  that  one  could 
scarcely  breathe.” 

And  the  good,  honest  hen  cried  as  she  added, 
“  I  have  travelled  too,  and  have  something  to  say 
about  it.  Shut  up  in  a  coop  with  my  dear  little 
ones,  I  was  carried  above  thirty  miles,  and  know 
that  travelling  is  anything  but  pleasant.” 

“  Oh,  the  hen  is  a  wise  woman,”  the  doll 
Bertha  said.  “  I  vote  for  the  sand-pit  and  the 
cabbage-garden,  where  we  can  wander  about  in 
peace.” 

And  thus  it  was  settled,  for  Hermann  said 
nothing  at  all. 

NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1 .  When  are  presents  given  ?  Why  are  they  given  ? 

2.  What  is  a  gala  ?  Have  you  ever  been  to  one  ?  Did 

you  call  it  by  this  name  ? 

3.  Can  you  write  or  recite  part  of  the  song  which  was 

written  by  the  slate-pencil  ?  What  kind  of  notes 
would  the  table  sing  ?  And  the  fire-irons  ? 
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4-  How  far  had  the  swallow  travelled  ?  When  did  he 
go,  and  why  ? 

5.  What  big  birds  would  he  see  on  his  travels  ? 

6.  Could  the  hen  have  travelled  like  the  swallow  if  she 

had  not  been  put  into  a  coop  ? 

7.  Show  a  hen  and  a  swallow  travelling. 

Saturday  ^ 

“  Am  I  now  to  hear  more  stories  ?  ”  asked  little 
Hjalmar,  as  soon  as  Ole  Luk-Oie  had  put  him 
quietly  to  sleep. 

“  To-night  we  have  no  time  for  that,”  he 
answered,  opening  his  most  beautiful  umbrella 
over  the  boy.  “  Look  at  these  Chinese.” 

When  Hjalmar  looked  the  umbrella  seemed  to 
be  a  large  Chinese  plate,  with  blue  trees,  pointed 
bridges,  and  Chinese  men  and  women,  who  stood 
there  nodding  their  heads. 

“  Before  to-morrow  the  whole  world  must  be 
put  in  order,”  Ole  Luk-Oie  said,  “  for  to-morrow 
is  a  holy  day.  First  I  must  go  into  the  church 
steeples  to  see  whether  the  little  church-elves  have 
made  the  bells  shine,  that  their  sound  may  be  clear. 

“  I  must  go  out  into  the  fields  to  see  whether 
the  winds  have  blown  the  dust  off  the  grass  and 
leaves  ;  and,  the  most  important  of  all,  I  must 
quickly  fetch  down  all  the  stars  in  order  to  polish 
them. 

“  I  carry  them  in  my  apron,  but  they  have  all 
to  be  numbered  first,  as  well  as  the  holes  in  which 
they  are  fixed  up  there,  so  that  they  may  be  put 
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back  in  their  proper  places.  If  not,  they  might  not 
fit  tightly,  and  we  should  have  too  many  falling 
stars.” 

“  Listen  to  me,  I  pray,  Mr.  Ole  Luk-Oie,” 
said  an  old  portrait  which  hung  in  the  room.  “  I 

am  Hjalmar’s  great-grandfather 
— do  you  know  that  ? 

“Now,  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  telling  the 
boy  stories,  but  you  must  not 
fill  his  head  with  such  wrong 
ideas.  The  stars  cannot  be 
taken  down  and  polished,  for 
they  are  round  bodies,  like  our 
earth.” 

“  Many  thanks,  old  great¬ 
grandfather,  many  thanks  !  ”  Ole  Luk-Oie  said. 
“You  are  the  head  of  the  family — the  real  old 
one ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  am  older  than  you.  I 
am  the  Ruler  of  Dreams,  and  in  dreams  all  things 
may  happen. 

“  I  know  how  to  manage  big  and  small — indeed, 
I  am  suited  to  all.  But  now  you  can  help  me  for 
once  in  a  way,  and  amuse  the  little  sleeper  with 
merry  tales.” 

But  the  portrait  had  no  merry  tales  to  tell,  and 
the  boy  awoke  out  of  his  sweet  sleep. 

He  looked  up  at  the  portrait,  and  then  he 
thought  of  Ole  Luk-Oie ’s  kind,  merry  face.  And 
you  know  quite  well  which  one  he  loved  to  recall. 
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NOW  LET  US  THINK 


1 .  Make  a  drawing  of  a  Chinese. 

2.  What  was  Ole  Luk-Oie’s  hardest  task  when  he  was 

tidying  up  for  Sunday  ? 

3.  Was  great-grandfather  right  or  wrong? 

4.  Was  Ole  Luk-Oie  right  or  wrong  ? 

5.  Try  to  make  up  an  Ole  Luk-Oie  story  for  Sunday 

night. 

6.  What  kind  of  stories  do  you  think  great-grandfather 

would  tell  ? 
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H  Ei  EH  M  E i  THE  WORLD  g|  gg  si  gj  SI 

GREAT,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world, 

With  the  wonderful  water  round  you  curled, 

And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast — - 
World,  you  are  beautifully  drest. 

The  wonderful  air  is  over  me, 

And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the  tree> 

It  walks  on  the  water,  and  whirls  the  mills, 

And  talks  to  itself  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

You  friendly  Earth  !  how  far  do  you  go,  • 

With  the  wheat-fields  that  nod,  and  the  rivers  that  flow, 
With  cities  and  gardens,  and  cliffs  and  isles, 

And  people  upon  you  for  thousands  of  miles  ? 

Ah  !  you  are  so  great,  and  I  am  so  small, 

I  tremble  to  think  of  you,  World,  at  all  ; 

And  yet,  when  I  said  my  prayers  to-day, 

A  whisper  inside  me  seemed  to  say, 

“  You  are  more  than  the  Earth,  though  you  are  such  a 
dot : 

You  can  love  and  think,  and  the  Earth  can  not  !  ” 

W.  B.  Rands. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1 .  A  blade  of  grass  in  the  sunshine — tell  what  it  is  like  ? 

2.  What  is  the  world  drest  in  ? 

3.  How  can  you  see  the  wind  walking  on  the  water  or 

on  a  field  of  corn  ? 

4.  Is  the  earth  really  friendly  to  us  ?  Why  do  you 

think  so  ? 
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Bess  was  the  miller’s  horse.  She  was  well 
known  to  all  the  country  people  round  about. 
She  was  not  very  big  or  very  handsome,  perhaps, 
but  she  was  always  well  fed,  and  her  dark  brown 
coat  was  smooth  and  glossy.  Bess  was  a  willing 
servant  and  a  gentle  friend. 

Some  days  Bess  had  nothing  to  do.  Then  she 
was  turned  out  into  the  park  beside  the  pond,  where 
she  could  nibble  the  sweet  grass  or  lie  in  the  shade 
of  the  big  trees  all  day  long.  But  when  there  was 
work  to  do  she  was  always  ready  to  do  her  best. 

When  Wallace,  the  dog,  was  sent  to  bring  her 
home  from  the  park  Bess  often  seemed  to  be  very 
naughty.  She  would  toss  her  head  and  throw  up 
her  heels  and  scamper  off,  with  a  sly  glance  behind 
as  if  to  say,  “  Catch  me  if  you  can.” 

But  that  was  only  her  fun.  After  the  game  was 
over  she  would  stop  suddenly,  and  walk  quietly 
up  to  the  gate  with  Wallace  trotting  at  her  heels. 
Sometimes  the  miller  would  go  out  to  the  gate 
and  call  Bess  by  name.  She  did  not  wait  to  play 
any  tricks  then,  but  as  soon  as  she  heard  his  voice 
she  would  run  to  meet  him. 

Many  a  heavy  load  of  meal  Bess  carried  from 
the  mill  to  the  farms  round  about.  Even  if 
the  load  was  very  heavy  she  never  refused  to  pull 
it,  but  she  would  take  her  own  time.  She  would 

walk  very,  very  slowly,  and  now  and  then  she  would 
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stand  still  for  a  minute  or  two  to  rest.  But  her 
master  understood,  and  knew  how  to  cheer  her  on. 

“  Well  done,  Bess  !  ”  he  would  say,  “  you’re 
doing  first  rate  !  A  heavy  pull,  is  it  ?  Never 
mind,  it  will  be  light  enough  coming  back.  Ah, 
you  need  a  rest,  do  you  ?  Very  well,  then.  There 
will  be  a  nice  feed  of  oats  at  the  end  of  the  road. 
Come  along,  now  ;  have  another  try.” 

I  do  not  know  whether  Bess  understood  him 
or  not,  but  she  seemed  to  love  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  And  she  always  went  best  when  the  miller 
spoke  to  her  now  and  then,  or  when  he  sang  a  quiet 
song  to  himself  or  even  whistled  a  merry  tune,  as 
he  often  did. 

On  Sundays  or  on  market  days  you  would 
hardly  think  Bess  was  the  same  horse.  Her 
coat  was  newly  brushed,  and  she  was  dressed  in 
shining  black  harness  with  bright  buckles,  and  put 
into  the  shafts  of  the  miller’s  smart  little  dog-cart. 
The  miller’s  coat  was  also  well  brushed  when  he 
set  out  for  the  little  market  town  a  few  miles  away. 

Sometimes  the  miller  was  silent,  thinking  per¬ 
haps  of  what  he  had  heard  in  church,  or  of  the 
bargains  he  had  made  at  the  market,  and  Bess  did 
not  like  this.  She  would  trot  along  in  a  slow, 
lifeless  way,  and  turn  back  her  ears  as  if  to  listen. 
She  seemed  to  be  saying  to  herself,  “  What  is  the 
matter  with  master  to-day,  I  wonder  ?  ” 

When  the  miller  noticed  this  he  would  laugh 
and  say,  “  Poor  old  Bess,  are  you  feeling  lonely  ?  ” 
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Then  he  would  speak  a  few  kindly  words  to  her, 
or  begin  humming  a  song,  and  soon  the  sharp 
clatter  of  her  hoofs  marked  a  quicker  time  on  the 
road.  She  never  felt  the  touch  of  a  whip. 

After  her  day’s  work  was  over  Bess  always 
came  round  to  the  miller’s  kitchen  door,  as  if 
to  bid  him  good-night.  If  the  door  was  closed,  and 
no  one  came  out  to  her,  she  would  scrape  with  her 
hoof  on  the  doorstep. 

That  was  her  way  of  knocking  at  the  door. 
Then  kind  hands  were  sure  to  bring  her  a  slice 
of  bread  and  butter,  or,  better  still,  a  piece  of 
oatcake,  and  always  a  lump  or  two  of  sugar  by 
way  of  dessert.  After  that  she  walked  off  to  her 
stable  quite  contented. 

It  was  Bess  that  brought  the  miller’s  young 
wife  home  to  the  mill,  and  she  liked  the  horse  well 
enough,  but  for  a  long  time  she  thought  the  miller 
was  too  kind  to  Bess  and  spoiled  her.  But  one  day 
she  quite  changed  her  mind.  Let  me  tell  you  how 
it  happened. 

When  the  miller’s  first  baby  was  old  enough 
to  run  about,  he  was  always  getting  into 
mischief  in  spite  of  all  his  mother  could  do. 

One  day,  when  Bess  was  coming  up  the  lane 
with  the  miller  sitting  in  the  cart  behind  her,  the 
little  boy  ran  out  to  meet  them.  His  mother  called, 
but  he  did  not  listen.  In  his  hurry  he  stumbled, 
and  fell  almost  under  the  horse’s  feet. 

Bess  stopped  dead,  and  before  any  one  could 
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reach  the  child  she  put  down  her  head,  and  gently 
taking  hold  of  his  dress  she  lifted  him  up  and  laid 
him  carefully  down  on  the  grass  at  the  side  of  the 
lane.  Then  she  was  ready  to  go  on  again  if  the 
miller  had  wanted  her  to  do  so. 

After  that,  as  you  may  suppose,  no  one  thought 
more  of  Bess  than  the  miller’s  wife  ;  and  it  was 
generally  she  who  brought  out  the  evening  treat  for 
her  when  Bess  came  to  say  good-night. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 


1 .  What  does  a  willing  servant  do  ? 

2.  What  is  your  thought  about  the  miller  as  a  master  ? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  Bess  knew  what  the  miller  said  to 

her  ? 

4.  What  do  people  do  at  a  market  ? 

5.  A  dog  has  been  called  “  man’s  first  friend.”  What 

animal  might  be  called  his  “  second  friend  ”  ? 

6.  Why  was  Bess  so  friendly  to  the  miller  and  his  family  ? 

7.  Did  the  miller  really  spoil  her  ? 

8.  Which  part  of  this  story  makes  the  nicest  picture  ? 
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THE  NIGHT-PIECE  £3  £3  £3 


HER  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee, 

The  shooting  stars  attend  thee  ; 

And  the  elves  also, 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee. 

No  Will-o’-the-wisp  mislight  thee, 
Nor  snake  or  slow- worm  bite  thee  ; 
But  on,  on  thy  way, 

Not  making  a  stay, 

Since  ghost  there’s  none  to  affright 
thee. 

Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber  ; 

What  though  the  moon  does  slumber  ? 

The  stars  of  the  night 
Will  lend  thee  their  light, 

Like  tapers  clear,  without  number. 

R.  Herrick. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1 .  Who  is  speaking  these  verses,  and  to  whom  ? 

2.  Draw  a  shooting  star  in  a  dark  sky. 

3.  Tell  all  you  know  about  Will-o’-the-wisp. 

4.  Which  words  in  these  lines  are  new  to  you  ?  Which 

of  them  would  you  never  use  in  your  own  talk  or 
writing  ? 

5.  Which  lines  in  the  poem  suit  the  little  picture  ? 

6.  In  what  way  could  the  darkness  “  cumber  ”  any  one  ? 

7.  Look  at  the  last  word  in  each  line  of  the  poem  and 

find  the  word  or  words  which  rhyme  with  it. 
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H  si  8  THE  LAMBTON  WORM  8  8  B 


Long,  long  ago — I  cannot  say  how  long 

_  there  was  a  young  lord  of  Lambton  Castle 

who  led  a  careless  and  wild  life.  He  spent  the 
whole  of  Saturday  in  drinking  and  all  his  Sunday 


mornings  in  fishing. 

One  Sunday  he  cast  his  line  many  times  into  the 
river  Wear  without  having  a  single  bite.  Then  he 
flew  into  a  great  rage  and  said  many  wild  and  wicked 
things  which  made  the  people  who  heard  him  stop 
their  ears  with  their  fingers. 

After  a  while  he  felt  something  pulling  at  his 
line,  and  he  thought  that  surely  now  he  had  hooked 
a  great  fish.  But  when  he  drew  it  to  land  he  found 
that  it  was  not  a  fish  at  all,  but  a  great  worm,  larger 
than  had  ever  been  seen  by  the  eyes  of  man. 

In  great  disgust  he  tore  the  long  worm  from  the 
hook  and  flung  it  into  a  well  close  by.  As  he  turned 
to  throw  his  hook  once  more  into  the  river,  an  old 
man  passed  by  who  said  to  him,  “  What  sport  have 
you  had  to-day  ?  ” 

“  I  think,”  he  said,  “  that  I  must  have  caught 
the  king  of  all  the  worms.  Look  down  into  the 


well.” 

The  stranger  looked  down  into  the  well,  and 
said,  “  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  this  before, 
and  I  fear  it  will  bring  you  no  good.” 

The  worm  grew  and  grew  until  it  was  too  big 

to  stay  in  the  well.  So  it  came  out,  swam  across 
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half  of  the  river,  and  coiled  itself  round  a  rock  in 
the  middle. 

But  at  night  it  always  came  to  the  bank  and 
coiled  itself  round  the  base  of  a  hill.  And  in  time 
it  grew  so  long  that  it  could  go  round  this  hill  three 
times  and  a  bit  over. 

The  Lamb  ton  Worm  now  became  the  terror  of 
the  whole  country-side.  It  ate  the  lambs  and  the 
geese  and  worried  the  cattle,  and  the  country  people 
were  in  a-&tate  of  great  fear. 

When  it  had  done  all  the  harm  it  could  do  on 
one  side  of  the  river,  it  crossed  the  stream  and  crept 
across  the  fields  towards  the  young  lord’s  home. 
His  aged  father  was  living  there,  but  by  this  time 
the  young  lord  had  gone  to  the  wars  in  a  far-off  land. 
The  servants  of  the  castle  met  together  to 
ask  each  other  what  they  should  do.  “  There 
is  a  big  trough  in  the  yard,”  said  the  steward,  “  let 
it  be  filled  with  milk.”  This  was  done  at  once. 

The  Worm  drew  near,  drank  the  milk,  and, 
without  doing  more  harm,  went  back  across  the 
Wear  to  its  hill.  The  next  day  it  came  to  the 
courtyard  again,  and  drank  the  milk  of  nine  cows. 
This  was  done,  day  after  day,  for  a  long  time. 

The  old  lord  now  sent  messages  to  his  friends 
asking  them  to  come  and  kill  the  Worm.  Many 
a  brave  knight  came,  but  none  could  kill  it ;  for 
as  soon  as  it  was  cut  into  pieces  they  joined  them¬ 
selves  together  again. 

After  seven  years  the  young  lord  came  home 
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again,  to  find  his  aged  father  and  all  his  people  in 
great  trouble.  He  crossed  the  river  at  once  and 
looked  at  the  great  Worm  as  it  lay  coiled  round  the 
hill.  Then  he  went  away  to  ask  the  Wise  Woman 
what  should  be  done. 

At  first  the  Wise  Woman  did  nothing  but  scold 
him.  It  was  he,  she  said,  who  by  his  fishing  on 
Sundays  had  brought  this  trouble  upon  the  people. 
He  said  that  he  was  truly  sorry,  and  that  he  had 
fought  for  many  years  in  far-off  lands  to  bring 
help  to  those  who  needed  it. 

When  the  Wise  Woman  saw  that  he  was  truly 
sorry,  she  said  that  she  would  tell  him  what  to  do. 

“  Go  to  the  smith,”  she  said,  “  and  tell  him  to 
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put  spear  heads  into  your  armour.  Then  go  and 
stand  upon  the  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
But  you  must  promise  that  if  you  kill  the  Worm 
you  will  also  kill  the  first  living  thing  that  you  meet 
on  your  way  home. 

“  If  you  do  not  keep  this  promise  not  one  of  the 
nine  lords  of  Lambton  who  come  after  you  will 
die  in  his  bed.” 

The  young  lord  made  the  promise,  and  went  off 
to  the  fight. 


rock  the  young  lord  struck  it  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
head.  The  monster  turned  and  flung  its  tail 
around  him  as  if  to  crush  him  in  its  coils. 

But  the  closer  the  Worm  wrapped  itself  round 
him  the  more  it  cut  itself,  till  at  last  the  river  ran 
red  with  its  blood.  As  its  strength  grew  less,  the 
young  lord  struck  blow  after  blow  with  his  sword, 
and  cut  it  in  pieces. 

The  pieces  fell  into  the  water,  so  they  were  not 
able  to  come  together  again,  but  were  washed  down 
the  stream. 

The  fight  lasted  a  long  time,  and  while  it  was 
going  on  all  the  people  in  the  castle  were  praying 
for  the  young  lord’s  success ;  and  they  listened 
for  the  sound  of  the  bugle  which  he  said  he  would 
blow  when  the  fight  was  over. 

He  had  also  told  them  to  send  to  meet  him  one 
of  the  dogs  from  his  pack  of  hunting  hounds. 


As  evening  came  on,  the  Worm  began  to 
swim  across  the  river.  As  it  passed  by  the 
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But  when  they  heard  the  horn  they  were  so 
glad  that  they  forgot  to  loosen  the  dog  ;  and  the 
old  lord  was  so  eager  to  meet  his  son  that,  old  as 
he  was,  he  ran  down  the  road  to  the  river  before 
all  the  others. 

The  young  lord  saw  him  coming  and  stood  still. 
Then  he  blew  a  note  on  his  hunting-horn,  and  one 
of  his  dogs  ran  past  the  old  man  to  meet  him. 

He  killed  the  dog  with  his  sword,  and  so,  as  he 
thought,  kept  his  promise.  But  the  Wise  Woman 
said  that  he  had  really  broken  it. 

That  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be  ;  but  we  are  told 
that  not  one  of  the  nine  lords  of  Lambton  who 
came  after  him  died  in  his  bed. 

NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  This  is  a  very  old  story  or  legend  which  was  told  in 

the  English  North  Country  long  before  men  found 
out  how  to  print  books.  Of  course  you  laugh  at 
it  now,  and  say  these  things  could  never  happen. 

2.  So  do  I,  but  there  is  some  truth  in  the  story.  Let 

us  try  to  find  out  what  it  is. 

3.  What  were  the  young  lord’s  faults  in  the  eyes  of  the 

people  of  his  time  ? 

4.  Which  of  these  faults  was  the  cause  of  the  coming  of 

the  Lambton  Worm  ? 

5.  Which  sentence  shows  that  the  young  lord  was  sorry  ? 

6.  Why  did  the  Wise  Woman  tell  the  young  lord  to 

stand  on  the  rock  ? 

7.  Do  you  think  the  young  lord  kept  his  promise  ? 

8.  Where  do  you  think  the  nine  lords  died  ?  Do  you 

think  they  would  want  to  die  in  their  beds  ? 
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S3  S3  S3  £f  AN  AGE-OLD  STORY  S3  S3  S3  ISI 

Ages  ago,  so  a  poet  of  old  tells  us,  there  was 
a  famous  city  called  Troy.  You  cannot  find 
it  on  the  map,  because  no  one  knows  exactly 
where  it  stood.  Indeed,  some  people  say  that 
there  never  was  such  a  city,  and  that  the  story 
we  are  going  to  tell  is  a  mere  fairy  tale. 

The  tale  of  Troy,  however,  is  more  than  two 
thousand  years  old  ;  and  though  it  may  not  be 
true,  it  has  pleased  men  and  women  from  very 
early  times  down  to  the  present  day.  The  story 
was  first  told  in  beautiful  verse  by  Homer,  that 
blind  poet  of  Greece,  who  wrote  in  so  grand  a 
style,  and  at  so  early  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  that  he  has  been  called  “  The  Father 
of  Poetry.” 

The  King  of  Troy  had  a  son  named  Paris, 
who  stole  away  the  wife  of  a  Greek  king,  and 
brought  her  to  his  father’s  city.  Her  name  was 
Helen,  and  she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  all  the  world. 

The  Greek  king  was  full  of  rage  when  he 
found  out  that  his  wife  had  been  stolen  from 
him.  At  once  he  called  his  friends  together  ; 
and  buckling  on  their  armour,  they  set  off  for 
Troy.  The  Trojans  refused  to  give  up  Helen, 
so  the  Greeks  vowed  that  they  would  take  and 
burn  the  city. 

For  many  years  they  laid  siege  to  it,  but 
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could  not  overcome  it.  Sometimes  the  Trojans 
rushed  out  of  their  city  gates  and  drove  the  Greeks 
away.  Once  they  drove  them  to  the  seashore  and 
set  fire  to  their  ships.  But  the  Greeks  always 
returned,  and  the  siege  went  on  as  before. 

Many  brave  deeds  were  done  on  both  sides, 
and  many  brave  men  fell  in  the  fighting.  One 
of  these  brave  men  was  Hector,  the  brother  of 
Paris.  He  was  a  noble  and  gentle  prince,  but 
in  battle  he  was  as  fierce  and  fearless  as  a  lion. 

One  day  he  led  the  Trojans  out  of  the  city 
to  attack  the  Greeks.  Before  he  set  out, 
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however,  he  went  to  say  good-bye  to  his  wife, 
whom  he  found  nursing  his  baby  son. 

The  prince  was  wearing  his  shining  helmet 
with  nodding  plumes,  and  this  frightened  the 
child  so  much  that  he  screamed  with  fear.  Hector 
was  obliged  to  take  off  his  helmet  before  he  could 
give  the  little  fellow  a  farewell  kiss.  Then  he 
bade  his  wife  good-bye. 

She  was  afraid  that  he  would  never  return, 
and  begged  him  on  her  knees  to  stay  at  home. 
Hector,  however,  would  not  listen  to  her,  but 
hurried  forth,  and  at  the  head  of  his  men  passed 
through  the  city  gates. 

The  Greeks  were  waiting  for  him  on  the  plain 
outside,  and  they  soon  drove  the  Trojans 
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back  into  the  city.  Hector  was  left  alone  outside 
the  gates,  and  there  he  waited  for  the  attack  of  a 
Greek  prince  who  was  his  bitter  enemy. 
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Hector  ’  s  i  'a  re  we  l  l  . 

( From  the  picture  by  limes  Fripp.) 
ir>8 


As  the  Greek  drew  near,  Hector’s  courage 
tailed  him,  and  he  took  to  flight.  Thrice  did  he 
run  round  the  city  with  his  enemy  hard  at  his 
heels.  At  length  the  Greek  hurled  his  spear  and 
slew  the  Trojan  prince. 

Then  he  tied  the  dead  body  to  his  chariot 
and  dragged  it  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Afterwards,  Hector’s  body  was  given  to  the  king, 
his  father,  and  amidst  the  weeping  and  wailing 
of  the  Trojans  was  burned  on  a  great  funeral  pile. 
Still  the  siege  went  on,  and  the  Greeks  began 
to  think  that  they  would  never  take  the  city 


by  force.  They  were  a  very  cunning  people,  how¬ 
ever,  and  at  last  they  thought  of  a  trick  by  which 
they  hoped  to  overcome  the  Trojans. 

Day  after  day  the  sound  of  hammers  was 
heard  in  the  Greek  camp,  and  little  by  little  a 
huge  wooden  horse  began  to  tower  above  the 
heads  of  the  soldiers.  The  Trojans  on  the  city 
walls  watched  with  wonder  the  building  of  the 
horse.  It  seemed  a  foolish  thing  for  soldiers  to 
waste  their  time  in  making  a  wooden  horse. 

At  last  it  was  finished.  Then,  to  their  great 
joy,  they  saw  the  Greeks  burn  their  camp 
and  sail  away.  Soon  the  watchers  on  the  wall 
saw  the  ships  fading  away  in  the  distance. 

At  last  the  siege  was  at  an  end  !  The  Trojans, 
kept  within  the  city  walls  for  ten  long  years,  now 
swarmed  out  on  the  plain,  glad  to  be  free  once 
more  to  wander  wherever  they  wished.  They 
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gathered  round  the  strange  horse,  and  stared  at 
it  in  surprise. 

Some  said  that  it  was  a  dangerous  thing,  and 
that  they  ought  to  beware  of  it.  Others  said  that 
it  was  an  idol,  and  jeered  at  the  Greeks  for  having 
made  it.  At  last  they  all  agreed  to  drag  it  into 
the  city. 

The  horse  was  hauled  to  the  gate,  but  it  was 
found  much  too  large  to  go  through  the  open¬ 
ing.  They  had  to  take  down  part  of  the  city  wall 
before  they  could  get  the  horse  into  the  market-place. 

Night  came  on,  and  the  streets  of  the  city 
were  silent.  All  the  people  were  sleeping  soundly 
after  their  long  years  of  fear  and  sorrow.  In  the 
market-place  the  great  horse  could  be  dimly  seen. 

Suddenly,  at  dead  rof  night,  a  man  dropped 
quietly  out  of  the  body  of  the  horse  ;  then  another 
and  another.  The  body  of  the  wooden  horse  was 
full  of  Greek  soldiers,  and  they  were  now  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  they  had  so  long  tried  to  capture. 

Silently  they  stole  to  one  of  the  gates  and 
opened  it.  Outside  were  their  comrades,  who 
had  sailed  away  in  the  day,  but  had  returned  at 
night.  Now  they  trooped  into  the  doomed  city. 

The  Trojans  awoke,  and  fought  fiercely  against 
their  enemies,  but  all  in  vain.  The  long  struggle 
was  over  at  last.  Many  of  the  Trojans  were 
killed,  and  the  city  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
Helen  was  seized,  and  the  Greek  king  with  his 
beautiful  wife  sailed  back  to  his  home. 
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NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  The  story  of  the  siege  of  Troy  and  the  stories  of 

the  adventures  of  some  of  the  people  affected  by 
it  are  told  in  some  of  the  greatest  poems  ever 
written.  One,  by  Homer,  is  mentioned  here. 
Ask  your  teacher  about  others. 

2.  What  kind  of  man  was  Hector  ? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  a  man  who  would  treat  even  his 

enemy  as  the  Greek  prince  treated  Hector  ? 

4.  Make  up  a  talk  between  two  Trojans  who  watched 

the  building  of  the  wooden  horse. 

5.  Why  did  the  Trojans  drag  the  wooden  horse  into  the 

city  ? 

6.  If  you  like  these  old  Greek  stories,  ask  at  the  library 

for  Kingsley’s  Heroes ,  Hawthorne’s  Wonder  Book 
and  Tanglewood  Tales. 


m  m  INSECT  MUSICIANS  8  K  K  $ 

What  would  the  country  be  like  if  the  birds 
1  all  ceased  to  sing  ? 

The  birds  are  our  best  musicians.  They  seem 
to  enjoy  their  own  music  as  much  as  we  do  Some¬ 
times  you  would  think  they  were  competing  with 
each  other  to  see  who  could  sing  the  sweetest  or 
the  loudest  song. 

Some  birds  seem  to  prefer  to  sing  when  most 
of  the  others  are  silent.  The  nightingale  waits 
till  the  birds’  evening  concert  is  over  before  he 
begins  his  wonderful  song.  The  robin  trills  his 
bright  little  melody  when  most  other  birds  have 

finished  their  music  for  the  year. 
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But  the  birds  are  not  our  only  musicians. 
There  are  insects  also  which  make  sweet 
music.  The  chief  among  them  are  the  crickets 
and  their  cousins  the  grasshoppers. 

Have  you  ever  heard  them  ?  Many  a  night  I 
have  lain  awake  listening  to  the  little  glossy  brown 
or  black  house-cricket.  Night  was  his  time  for 
music  ;  but  he  hides  himself  perhaps  behind  some 


The  House-Cricket. 


piece  of  furniture  or  somewhere  near  the  warm 
hearth. 

What  a  shrill  little  song  it  was  !  I  could  not 
imagine  how  so  small  a  creature  could  make  so 
much  noise  ;  but  then,  of  course,  all  else  was  still. 
Did  he  sing  like  a  bird  ?  That  could  not  be,  for 
insects  do  not  breathe  like  birds.  They  have  no 
lungs,  but  only  little  air-tubes  passing  right  through 
their  bodies. 

The  instrument  on  which  a  bird  makes  its  music 
is  placed  in  its  throat,  and  we  might  say  that  it  is 
a  kind  of  flute.  The  air  which  it  breathes  out  from 
its  lungs  makes  this  flute  sound,  just  as  the  air  from 
your  lungs  makes  the  sounds  of  speaking  or  singing 

as  it  passes  through  your  throat. 
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How,  then,  can  a  cricket  sing  when  it  has  no 

_ lungs  and  does  not  breathe  out  air  through 

its  throat  ?  I  often  wondered  about  this. 

By-and-by  I  found  out  the  secret.  The  cricket 
plays  on  a  kind  of  violin,  not  on  a  flute.  You  know 
the  difference,  do  you  not  ?  The  violinist  does 
not  blow  through  his  violin  to  make  it  sound.  He 
draws  the  bow  across  the  strings,  and  the  rough 
hair  of  the  bow-string  makes  the  strings  quiver 
very  rapidly,  and  so  the  music  is  made. 

But  what  kind  of  violin  does  the  cricket  play 
upon,  and  where  does  he  keep  it  ? 

You  know  that  many  flying  insects,  such  as 
moths  and  butterflies,  have  two  pairs  of 
wings.  Others,  such  as  beetles,  crickets,  and  grass¬ 
hoppers,  seem  to  have  only  one  pair.  The  front 
pair  are  like  strong  hard  shells,  which  fold  over 
the  hind  pair,  and  are  known  as  wing-covers. 

Well,  it  is  these  hard  wing-covers  which  form 
the  violin  of  the  cricket. 

On  the  left  wing-cover  there  are  three  strong 
hard  veins.  The  largest  of  these  is  rough,  like  a 
little  file.  This  is  the  bow  of  his  violin.  He 
moves  his  wings  so  as  to  draw  this  bow  quickly 
across  the  right  wing-cover,  which  then  quivers 
or  trembles  so  as  to  give  out  a  shrill  sound. 

If  you  have  a  book  with  a  cover  of  finely 
ribbed  cloth,  and  draw  your  thumb  nail  or 
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the  blunt  end  of  your  lead  pencil  quickly  and 
lightly  across  it,  you  can  make  a  little  squeak  in 
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much  the  same  way.  But  the  cricket  makes  a 
much  more  shrill  and  musical  sound  than  this. 

The  field-cricket  sings,  or  plays  his  “  violin,” 
during  the  daytime,  but  the  house-cricket  always 


The  Grasshopper. 


waits  till  night.  Mrs.  Cricket  has  no  violin  bow 
on  her  wings.  She  can  only  listen  while  Mr. 
Cricket  plays  to  her,  and  I  suppose  she  enjoys 
the  music  which  used  to  keep  me  awake. 

In  Spain  the  people  like  to  hear  the  crickets  sing, 
and  they  sometimes  have  little  cages  to  keep  them 
in.  They  can  only  keep  one  in  a  cage.  Crickets 
are  great  fighters,  and  if  two  are  put  together  they 
never  stop  fighting  until  one  has  killed  the  other  ; 
then  he  eats  him  up. 

HThe  grasshopper  makes  his  chirping  sound 
by  rubbing  his  wings  together.  There  is 
a  little  piece  of  skin  set  in  each  wing  like  the  head 
of  a  drum,  and  these  drums  shake  or  quiver  and 
give  out  a  sound. 
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Mr.  Grasshopper  sits  quite  still  while  making 
his  music,  and  looks  as  grave  and  proper  as  if  he 
were  playing  at  a  concert.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
the  little  musician  among  the  grass,  for  he  looks 
almost  green  ;  and  when  you  have  found  him 
you  must  keep  very  still  if  you  wish  to  hear  his 
music. 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1 .  Imagine  that  a  cross  person  complained  of  the 

“  noise  ”  made  by  the  birds  and  they  all  stopped 
singing.  Can  you  go  on  with  the  story — even  for 
a  little  way  ? 

2.  What  is  a  musician  ?  Name  three  musical  instru¬ 

ments,  and  draw  one  or  two  of  them. 

3.  How  do  people  compete  with  each  other  ? 

4.  Which  bird  do  you  think  sings  the  finest  song  ? 

5.  Why  do  we  say  that  crickets  are  “  cousins  ”  of  the 

grasshoppers  ? 

6.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  flute. 

7.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  violin.  What  other  name  is 

given  to  this  instrument  ? 

8.  Why  is  the  grasshopper  glad  to  be  of  the  same 

colour  as  the  grass  ? 

9.  Why  is  he  called  a  grasshopper  ?  Which  part  of 

him  helps  him  to  hop  ? 

10.  What  other  small  creatures  make  sounds  besides 

crickets  and  grasshoppers  ? 

1 1 .  How  could  you  make  up  a  band  of  insect  musicians  ? 
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Karl  Katz  was  a  goatherd  who  lived  in  a 
village  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  mountain.  Each 
morning  he  drove  his  goats  to  feed  on  the  green 
patches  of  grass  that  were  found  here  and  there  on 
the  mountain’s  side. 

Sometimes,  in  the  evening,  he  thought  it  too 
late  to  drive  his  goats  home  ;  then  he  would  put 
them  into  the  yard  of  an  old  ruined  castle,  which 
made  a  kind  of  fold  for  them. 

One  evening  he  missed  his  finest  goat,  and 
looked  all  round  for  her,  but  was  not  able  to  find 
her.  So  he  went  to  sleep,  and  behold  !  in  the 
morning  the  first  animal  he  saw  was  the  goat  he 
thought  he  had  lost. 

This  happened  again  and  again  :  so  he  watched 
very  closely,  and  saw  the  goat  go  into  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  He  followed  her  into  a  great 
cave,  and  at  last  saw  her  stop  to  feed  upon  some 
corn  which  fell  in  a  shower  round  about  her. 

He  looked  up  to  find  out  where  the  corn  came 
from,  but  all  overhead  was  dark. 

At  last,  as  he  stood  listening,  Karl  Katz 
thought  that  he  heard  above  him  the  neighing 


and  stamping  of  horses.  Then  he  knew  that  the 
corn  was  falling  from  the  mangers  in  their  stable. 

Karl  was  filled  with  wonder,  and  he  was  still 
more  surprised  when  he  heard  a  cry  of  “  Karl 

Katz.”  He  turned  round,  and  saw  a  dwarfish 
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page  in  a  scarlet  cloak  with  a  high-peaked  hat,  who 
came  from  a  dark  corner  in  the  cave. 

The  little  page  nodded  and  signed  to  him  to 
follow.  He  did  so,  and  before  long  heard  above 
his  head  a  rolling  sound  like  thunder.  He  went 
on  through  a  passage,  and  came  at  last  to  a  little 
valley  above  which  rose  high  masses  of  rock  on 
either  hand. 

Here  on  a  patch  of  smooth  green  turf  he  found 
twelve  knights  in  armour  playing  a  game  of  nine¬ 
pins.  None  of  them  spoke,  but  one  of  them  ordered 
Karl  Katz  by  signs  to  set  up  the  ninepins  as  soon 
as  they  were  thrown  down. 

As  each  knight  played  out  his  game,  he  went  to 

his  seat  and  there  took  a  long  drink  from  the  flagon 
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which  the  dwarf  page  kept  filled.  Karl  Katz  smelt 
the  liquor,  and  thought  that  it  was  very  good. 

After  a  time  he  grew  very  thirsty,  and  he  made 
signs  to  the  dwarf  to  give  him  a  drink.  The  little 
page  offered  him  the  flagon,  and  Karl  Katz  thought 
he  had  never  tasted  anything  so  good  before. 

Perhaps  he  was  tired  with  his  adventure,  or 
perhaps  it  was  the  long  drink,  but  he  now  felt  so 
sleepy  that  he  was  forced  to  lie  down.  When  he 
awoke  he  found  himself  lying  in  the  old  place  within 
the  walls  where  he  had  folded  his  goats. 

There  were  no  goats  to  be  seen.  And  when 
he  looked  down  at  his  clothes  he  found  that 
they  were  full  of  holes.  He  whistled  for  his  dog,  but 
there  was  no  reply  except  an  echo  from  the  rocks. 

He  set  out  for  the  village,  but  the  people  he 
met  were  all  strange  to  him.  He  asked  some  of 
them  if  they  had  seen  his  goats,  but  they  only 
stared  at  him  ;  some  of  them  laughed,  and  one  or 
two  stroked  their  chins. 

He  stroked  his  own  chin,  and  found  that  he  had 
a  beard  about  two  feet  long.  “  I  must  be  under 
a  spell,”  he  said,  as  he  walked  onward  to  his  own 
cottage. 

He  found  it  in  ruins,  and  when  he  called  for 
his  wife  and  children  there  was  no  reply.  By  this 
time  there  was  a  crowd  of  people  round  him  who 
asked  him,  “  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  ?  ” 

At  last  a  young  woman  came  forward.  She  had 
a  baby  in  her  arms  and  a  little  girl  was  holding  on 
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to  her  skirt.  She  looked  like  his  own  wife,  and  he 
said,  “  What  is  your  name  ?  ” 

“  Liza,”  said  she. 

“  And  your  father’s  name  ?  ” 

“  Karl  Katz — but  he  has  been  gone  for  twenty 
years.  He  was  lost  on  the  mountain,  and  his  dog 
drove  his  goats  home.” 

“  I  am  Karl  Katz,”  he  said. 

“  Sure  enough,”  said  a  very  old  man  in  the 
crowd.  “  I  know  him  by  the  scar  on  his  brow, 
which  I  gave  him  years  ago  with  my  oak  stick.” 

They  were  all  filled  with  wonder,  but  no  one 
could  explain — not  even  Karl  Katz.  He  was  taken 
home  by  his  daughter,  and  lived  happily  with  her. 
But  he  was  always  telling  people  how  much  better 
things  were  done  twenty  years  before.  He  would 
never  listen  to  any  one  who  said  that  they  heard 
thunder.  “  No,”  he  would  say,  “  that  sound  is 
made  by  the  knights  playing  at  ninepins  in  the 
rocky  valley.” 


NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  There  are  several  good  pictures  in  this  story.  Which 

would  you  like  an  artist  to  draw  for  you  ? 

2.  Find  a  picture  of  a  knight  in  this  book.  What  does 

he  wear,  and  why  does  he  wear  it  ? 

3.  How  do  you  play  at  ninepins  ?  Draw  the  things  used 

in  the  game. 

4.  What  was  it  which  made  the  rolling  sound  like 

thunder  ? 
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S3  S3  S3  POTTER  THOMPSON  S3  S3  SI 

AT  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  England,  there  is  a 
J~\  great  castle  which  stands  on  a  lofty  rock. 
Once  upon  a  time,  it  was  told,  there  was  a  cave 
at  the  foot  of  this  great  rock  in  which  King  Arthur 
and  his  knights  lay  sleeping  until  their  country 
should  need  them  again  to  fight  for  her. 

Many  people  tried  to  find  the  opening  of  this 
cave,  but  only  one  man  was  able  to  do  so.  His 
name  was  Potter  Thompson. 

He  was  a  poor  man,  who  was  not  very  wise  and 
not  of  much  use  to  any  one.  His  wife  was  often 
angry  with  him  because  he  sat  in  the  house  or  the 
woods  all  day,  doing  nothing  but  dream. 

One  day  she  drove  him  from  the  house,  and  he 
walked  down  by  the  river  near  the  base  of  the 
castle  rock.  All  at  once  he  saw  an  opening  in 
the  rock,  and  he  climbed  up  to  see  where  it  led. 

As  he  went  on  the  passage  became  wider.  It 
was  not  dark,  for  he  could  see  quite  plainly :  and 
as  he  went  farther  it  grew  lighter  still.  He  turned 
a  corner  and  found  himself  in  a  great  cave,  from 
the  roof  of  which  hung  a  fine  old  lamp. 

Under  the  lamp  was  a  stone  table,  on  which 
were  laid  a  great  sword  and  a  wonderful  horn 
decorated  with  gold  and  ivory. 

Round  about  the  table  lay  a  number  of 
knights  in  armour,  and  among  them  one  who 
wore  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  helmet.  All  the 
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knights  were  asleep,  and  looked  as  if  their  dreams 
were  pleasant. 

Potter  Thompson  stood  and  stared  at  them, 
while  his  heart  thumped  in  a  most  unpleasant 
way.  These  men,  he  told  himself,  must  be  King 
Arthur  and  his  knights,  of  whom  he  had  so  often 
heard . 

They  were  waiting  for  the  time  when  the 
country  should  be  in  danger  and  have  need  of 
them  to  help  her. 
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What  a  story  he  could  carry  to  his  wife  and  his 
friends,  thought  Potter  Thompson.  But  he  knew 
that  they  would  not  believe  him  unless  he  took 
something  from  the  cave  with  him. 

So  he  picked  up  the  sword  and  the  horn,  and 
turned  away  with  them.  Then  the  cave  rang  with 
the  clash  of  steel,  and  the  knights  awoke  and  sat 
up  and  looked  at  the  thief. 

Potter  Thompson  was  so  much  afraid  that  he 
dropped  the  sword  and  horn,  and  ran  back  through 
the  passage.  As  he  ran  he  heard  a  deep  voice 
behind  him  saying — 

“  If  you  had  blown  the  horn  or  drawn  the 
sword  you  would  have  been  the  luckiest  man  that 
was  ever  seen.” 

NOW  LET  US  THINK 

1.  Why  did  Potter  Thompson  drop  the  sword  and  horn  ? 

2.  What  do  you  think  would  have  happened  if  he  had 

blown  the  horn  or  drawn  the  sword  ? 

3.  What  did  Potter’s  wife  say  to  him  when  he  came  back 

home  ? 

4.  If  you  were  an  artist,  what  other  picture  would  you 

draw  to  go  with  this  story  ? 

5.  What  kind  of  danger  might  come  to  our  country  ? 

6.  In  what  way  or  ways  is  this  story  like  that  of  Karl 

Katz? 

7.  In  what  way  or  ways  is  it  different  ? 

8.  Which  of  the  two  parties  of  knights  would  you  like 

to  have  seen,  and  why  ? 
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m  S  “THERE  WERE  SHEPHERDS"  1  M 


■•V 


i  There  were  in  that  same  country  shepherds 


abiding  in  the  field  keeping  watch  over  their 
flock  by  night. 

And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round 
about  them  :  and  they  were  sore  afraid. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  “  Fear  not  : 
for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy, 
which  shall  be  to  all  people. 

“For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of 
David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. 

“  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you  ;  Ye  shall 
find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes, 
lying  in  a  manger.” 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising 


God,  and  saying, 

“  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men” 

|?|||  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  angels  were 
yQj1  gone  away  from  them  into  heaven,  the 
shepherds  said  one  to  another, 

“  Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and 
see  this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the 
Lord  hath  made  known  unto  us.” 

And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found  Mary, 
and  Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger. 

St.  Luke,  ii.,  8-16. 
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The  Holy  Family. 

{From  the  painting  by  Titian  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.) 


%  %  m  OUR  FIRST  PICTURE  $  %  » 

OF  course  you  have  looked  carefully  at  the 
first  picture  in  this  book  ;  but  so  far,  you 
have  not  had  a  lesson  to  explain  it. 

This  is  because  the  artist  makes  the  story  of 
his  picture  so  plain,  that  with  just  a  little  help 
you  will  be  able  to  tell  it  or  write  it  down  for 

yourselves.  .  f 

You  must  begin,  “  Once  upon  a  time,  be¬ 
cause  the  story  is  a  very  old  one  indeed. 

The  beautiful  dress  of  the  lady  shows  that 
she  had  something  to  do  with  the  great  castle  in 
the  background  of  the  picture  ;  but  the  artist 
cannot  tell  you  that  her  name  was  Cleodolinda. 

It  is  quite  clear  why  she  is  running  away,  and 
that  it  was  the  fearful  dragon  which  hurt  the  poor 
man  lying  on  the  rock. 

Nor  can  the  artist  tell  you  that  the  princess 
has  been  chosen  to  be  thrown  to  the  cruel  dragon 
in  order  to  save  the  rest  of  the  people  in  her 
father’s  kingdom. 

But  he  can,  and  does,  tell  you  who  came  to  the 
rescue.  George  was  a  brave  young  soldier,  ready 
to  give  his  life  to  save  so  lovely  a  princess  and  set 
the  whole  land  free  from  the  dragon. 

Of  course  you  would  like  the  story  to  end 
happily,  and  you  are  quite  free  to  make  it  do  so. 
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SELECTED  POEMS 


THE  MINSTREL-BOY 

The  Minstrel-boy  to  the  war  is  gone, 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you’ll  find  him  ; 

His  father’s  sword  he  has  girded  on, 

And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him. — 

“  Land  of  song  !  ”  said  the  warrior-bard, 

“  Though  all  the  world  betrays  thee, 

One  sword,  at  least,  thy  rights  shall  guard, 

One  faithful  heart  shall  praise  thee !  ” 

The  Minstrel  fell — but  the  foeman’s  chain 
Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under  ; 

The  harp  he  loved  ne’er  spoke  again, 

For  he  tore  its  cords  asunder  ; 

And  said,  “  No  chains  shall  sully  thee, 

Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery  ! 

Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  brave  and  free, 
They  shall  never  sound  in  slavery  !  ” 

Thomas  Moore. 


THE  VULTURE 

The  Vulture  eats  between  his  meals, 

And  that’s  the  reason  why 
He  very,  very  rarely  feels 
As  well  as  you  or  I. 

His  eye  is  dull,  his  head  is  bald, 

His  neck  is  growing  thinner, 

Oh,  what  a  lesson  for  us  all 
To  only  eat  at  dinner. 

Hilaire  Belloc. 

(By  permission  of  Messrs.  Gerald  Duckworth  and  Co.) 
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THE  FROG 

Be  kind  and  tender  to  the  Frog, 

And  do  not  call  him  names, 

As  “  Slimy-skin,”  or  “  Polly-wog,” 

Or  likewise  “  Uncle  James,” 

Or  “  Gape-a-grin,”  or  “  Toad-gone-wrong,” 

Or  “  Billy  Bandy-Knees  ”  : 

The  Frog  is  justly  sensitive 
To  epithets  like  these. 

No  animal  will  more  repay 
A  treatment  kind  and  fair, 

At  least  so  lonely  people  say 
Who  keep  a  Frog  (ana  by  the  way, 

They  are  extremely  rare). 

Hilaire  Belloc. 

(By  permission  of  Messrs.  Gerald  Due  favor th  and  Co.) 


I  DO!  DON’T  YOU? 

“  Summer,”  said  the  humming  bee, 

“  Summer  is  the  time  for  me  ! 

Richest  fields  of  luscious  clover, 
Honey-cups  all  brimming  over, 

Not  a  cloud  the  long  day  through  ! 

I  like  Summer  best — don’t  you  ?  ” 

Said  the  dainty  primrose  sweet  : 

“  Summer  is  the  time  of  heat  ; 

In  the  spring,  when  birds  are  calling 
And  the  crystal  rain  is  falling, 

All  the  world  is  cool  and  new  ! 

I  like  Spring-time  best — don’t  you  ?  ” 

Said  the  apple  :  “  Not  at  all ; 

There’s  no  season  like  the  Fall  ! 

Golden  skies  through  soft  mist  glowing, 
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Where  the  golden-rod  is  growng, 

Reaping  done  and  harvest  through, 

I  like  Autumn  best — don’t  you  ?  ” 

Said  the  holly  :  “  It  is  clear, 

Of  all  seasons  of  the  year 
Winter  is  the  best  and  dearest. 

Winds  are  stillest,  skies  are  clearest — 
Snowballs,  sleigh  rides,  Christmas — whew  ! 

I  like  Winter  best — don’t  you  ?  ” 

Isabel  E.  Mack  ay. 

(By  permission  of  Messrs.  McClelland  and  Stewart.) 


THE  POET  AND  THE  CHILD 

Piping  down  the  valleys  wild, 
Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 

On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child, 

And  he,  laughing,  said  to  me  : 

“  Pipe  a  song  about  a  lamb  !  ” 

So  I  piped  with  merry  cheer. 

“  Piper,  pipe  that  song  again.” 

So  I  piped  :  he  wept  to  hear. 

“  Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe  ; 

Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer.” 
So  I  sang  the  same  again, 

While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

“  Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 
In  a  book  that  all  may  read.” 

So  he  vanished  from  my  sight  ; 
And  I  plucked  a  hollow  reed, 

And  I  made  a  rural  pen, 

And  I  stained  the  water  clear, 
And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs 
Every  child  may  joy  to  hear. 
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Blake. 


GOOD  KING  WENCESLAS 

Good  King  Wenceslas  looked  out, 

On  the  Feast  of  Stephen, 

Where  the  snow  lay  round  about 
Deep,  and  crisp,  and  even. 

Brightly  shone  the  moon  that  night, 
Though  the  frost  was  cruel, 

When  a  poor  man  came  in  sight, 
Gathering  winter  fuel. 

“  Hither,  page,  and  stand  by  me, 

If  thou  know’st  it,  telling  : 

Yonder  peasant,  who  is  he  ? 

Where  and  what  his  dwelling  ?  ” 

“  Sire,  he  lives  a  good  league  hence 
Underneath  the  mountain, 

Right  against  the  forest  fence 
By  St.  Agnes’  fountain.” 

“  Bring  me  flesh  and  bring  me  wine, 
Bring  me  pine  logs  hither  : 

Thou  and  I  will  see  him  dine 
When  we  bear  them  hither.” 

Page  and  monarch  forth  they  went, 
Forth  they  went  together, 

Through  the  rude  wind’s  wild  lament 
And  the  bitter  weather. 

“  Sire,  the  night  is  darker  now, 

And  the  wind  blows  stronger  : 

Fails  my  heart,  I  know  not  how, 

I  can  go  no  longer.” 

“  Mark  my  footsteps,  my  good  page, 
Tread  thou  in  them  boldly  ; 

Thou  shalt  find  the  winter  wind 
Freeze  thy  blood  less  coldly.” 


In  his  master’s  steps  he  trod, 

Where  the  snow  lay  dinted  ; 

Heat  was  in  the  very  sod 

Which  the  saint  had  printed. 

Therefore,  Christian  men,  be  sure, 

Wealth  or  rank  possessing, 

He  who  now  will  bless  the  poor 
Shall  yourselves  find  blessing. 

Old  Carol , 

HIAWATHA’S  BROTHERS 

Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 

Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 

How  they  built  their  nests  in  summer, 

Where  they  hid  themselves  in  winter, 

Talked  with  them  whene’er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  “  Hiawatha’s  Chickens.” 

Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 

How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges, 

Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 

How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 

Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid, 

Talked  with  them  whene’er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  “  Hiawatha’s  Brothers.” 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


THE  EARTH  WORM 

The  Earth  Worm  is  as  bare  as  bare, 
And  never  has  been  known  to  care 
For  any  pretty  things  to  wear, 

But  only  seems  to  squirm. 
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But  do  not  mock  at  him,  or  her, 

Or  them,  because  they  haven’t  fur, 

And  do  not  say,  “  Ooh  !  Ah  !  ”  and  B’urr  ! 
That  is  a  nasty  worm  !  ” 

In  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  brown, 

And  dry  and  old  and  tumbling  down 
In  gardens  or  the  parks  in  town, 

He  tidies  up  the  lawn. 

Fie  bores  a  hole  in  every  leaf  ; 

If  not  there  would  be  sheaf  and  sheaf 
Of  them,  and  it  is  my  belief 
He’s  wide  awake  at  dawn. 

With  writhe  and  wriggle,  squirm  and  roll, 

He  pulls  them  downwards  to  his  hole. 

He’s  such  a  very  tidy  soul, 

And  never  seems  to  shirk. 

Just  think  how  nice  it  is  to  see, 

When  every  leaf  has  left  the  tree, 

The  lawn  as  tidy  as  can  be, 

And  that  is  all  his  work  ! 

Barbara  E.  Todd. 


ESCAPE  AT  BED-TIME 

The  lights  from  the  parlour  and  kitchen  shone  out 
Through  the  blinds  and  the  windows  and  bars  ; 
And  high  overhead  and  all  moving  about, 

There  were  thousands  of  millions  of  stars. 

There  ne’er  were  such  thousands  of  leaves  on  a  tree, 
Nor  of  people  in  church  or  the  Park, 
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As  the  crowds  of  the  stars  that  looked  down  upon  me, 
And  that  glittered  and  winked  in  the  dark. 

The  Dog,  and  the  Plough,  and  the  Hunter,  and  all, 
And  the  star  of  the  sailor,  and  Mars, 

These  shone  in  the  sky,  and  the  pail  by  the  wall 
'  Would  be  half  full  of  water  and  stars. 

They  saw  me  at  last,  and  they  chased  me  with  cries, 
And  they  soon  had  me  packed  into  bed  ; 

But  the  glory  kept  shining  and  bright  in  my  eyes, 

And  the  stars  going  round  in  my  head. 

R.  L.  Stevenson  :  A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses. 

{By  permission  of  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 


THE  BEE 

From  Lupin  to  Forget-Me-Not, 

From  Columbine  to  Bergamot, 

From  Lavender  to  Rose, 

The  bee,  with  pollen  on  his  thighs 
And  love  of  honey  in  his  eyes, 

On  busy  business  goes. 

He  makes  the  honey  that  you  spread 
In  golden  ripples  on  your  bread, 

And  for  your  mother,  too, 

Collects  the  wax  from  countless  blooms, 
That  she  can  polish  all  the  rooms, 

And  make  them  bright  for  you. 


Without  his  work  the  plum  and  pear 
And  apple  trees  would  never  bear  ; 

The  damson  and  the  peach 
Would  have  no  fruit,  unless  he  flew 
With  pollen  (this  is  really  true) 

As  gifts  from  each  to  each. 
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From  scarlet  Poppies  in  the  wheat 
To  Dandelion  and  Meadowsweet, 

To  all  the  Golden  Fuzz 
Of  scented  Furze  on  thy  my  Down 
The  bees,  a  dozen  miles  from  town, 

On  busy  business  buzz. 

Barbara  E.  Todd. 

LOVE  AND  PRAYER 

O  Wedding-Guest  !  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea  ; 

So  lonely  ’twas,  that  God  Himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

O  sweeter  than  the  marriage  feast, 

’Tis  sweeter  far  to  me, 

To  wralk  together  to  the  Kirk 
With  a  goodly  company  ! — 

To  walk  together  to  the  Kirk, 

And  all  together  pray, 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends — 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends, 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay  ! 

Farewell,  farewell !  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest  ! 

He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all. 

Coleridge  : 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
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